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Ly BoarpD o¥ TRUSTEES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
November 26, 1886. 
Mr. CLarK offered the following: 


Resolved, That by the authority of the Honorable Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, the Committee on Libraries and Annual Report be directed to have 
printed, for the use of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the 
Board of Trustees of Public Schools, one thousand copies of the Annual Report 


of the Public Schools of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1886. 5 


Adopted. 
Attest: 
J. G. GURLEY, 
Secretary. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1886. 


To the Honorable the Commissioners of the District of Columbia : 

We have the honor herewith to submit the report of the Board of 
Trustees of the Public Schools for the year ending June 30, 1886. 

The statistics of attendance, accommodations, number of teachers 
employed, expenditures, and, indeed, of all matters relating to the or- 
ganization, conduct and operation of the schools, are so fully and clearly 
presented in the reports to the Board of Superintendents Powell and 
Cook, that if has been deemed unnecessary in this connection to do 
more than Bdopi And append their reports. 


URGENT NECESSITY OF LARGELY INCREASED SCHOOL-ROOM ACOCOM- 
MODATION. 


The most serious disclosure made in these reports, and the one which, 
above all others, the board desires at this time to call to your attention, 
and, through you, to the consideration of Congress, is that of the start- 
ling inadequacy of the school-room accommodation afforded the children 
of this District. 

In the first place, it is shown that the basements of eight of our public 
school buildings are, under the pressure of absolute necessity, crowded 
with children. No one of these basements was ever intended for any 
such purpose, and every one of them is wholly unfit forit. As stated 
by the superintendents, they are dark, damp and incapable of proper 
heating or proper ventilation—so dark that on many days in the year the 
schools must be dismissed because the children cannot see to read their 
lessons. No member of Congress would consent to the use of such rooms 

. for his committee, or for any other purpose which would require him to 
pass the working hours of the day in them, and no member, we are confi- 
dent, would be willing to condemn the immature bodies of little school 
children to conditions, sanitary and otherwise, so unfavorable. 

But, in the second place, these reports show that, even after resort to 
these basements and to the thirty-nine unsuitable rented school-rooms, 
9,120 children, or more than one-third of the entire attendance, were 
restricted to half-day schools last year, for the simple reason that the 
total seating capacity provided for the accommodation of pupils, these 
objectionable make-shifts included, left 4,560 children wholly unprovided 
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ine of that many other pupils for ono. 
for ane eae eer va in order that the first-ngm elt 
oe ee Se alle exetetted from the benefit of the schools. Anq the 
statistios for the current year included in the are reports show that the 
number of children whose Sie unities are thus dwarfed 
‘ilated is now increased to 12,Vovu. 2a 

Sa The aiscouTaeiteh not to say alarming, tendency of these unfortunate 
figures and facts is heightened when viewed in Sotuecea With the re. 
port of Superintendent Cook. That report us ae ye entire schoo]. 
life of nearly four-fitths of the colored children (0) " fe istrict comprises 
only the first four grades—the very grades ie Ww. ch resort to this half. 
day system has been compelled, as the only alterna iN Spenee denyin 

any educational opportunities whatever to Spouses of the little appli. 
cants. In other words, mere failure to supply su gee school rooms to 
hold them is depriving a very large proportion 0 i e children most 
dependent upon the public schools of one-half of their x hole school life, 

It will be observed that this unhappy result tlows solely from the 
failure to supply adequate school-room accommodation. We have 
teachers enough for all the schools, and if we had as many School rooms 
as are needed, each of these twelve thousand children could receive the 
benefit of a full day’s school without the employment of a single addi. 
tional teacher or the expenditure of a single additional dollar for 
teachers’ salaries. We occupy precisely the attitude, from a businegs 
standpoint, of an employer who finds it necessary 10 engage and pa 
the wages of a thousand skilled employés, but who receives the benefit 
of only half-days’ labor from a third of their number because of hig Own 
refusal to provide working room for them all. : 

No intelligent or civilized community, entrusted with the manage. 
ment of its own affairs, would tolerate the condition of things here set 
forth, and no member of Congress, in either of its branches, it is confi. 
dently believed, would willingly be responsible for its continuance, It 
is for these reasons that we have deemed it proper to call attention 
plainly to the facts as they actually exist. Some appropriation is an. 
nually made for increasing our public-school accommodations, but such 
increase has failed to keep pace with the largely increased attendance 
of pupils, and in view of the actual situation, as presented ih these re. 
ports of the superintendents, every consideration of humanity, public 
spirit, and practical business common sense would seem to call for 
such immediate and radical enlargement of those accommodations as 
the number of pupils now in attendance requires. 

We have in actual attendance about five thousand pupils in excess 
of the seating capacity provided, the basements and rented school- 
rooms allincluded. Each teacher, with us, is intrusted with about fifty 
pupils; so that, retaining the basements and rented buildings, we act- 
ually need, at the present time, one hundred additional school-rooms, 
The attendance for the present year is nearly 10 per centum greater 
than that of last year, which in turn was perhaps correspondingly 
greater than that of the preceding year. At least fifteen new school 
buildings, with an average of ten school-rooms to each building, will 
be needed at the opening of the next school year to accommodate the 
children who will apply for admission, if the basements and rented 
buildings are vacated, as they ought to be, and unless, through the 
efforts of the Commissioners and the action of Congress, those build- 
ings or their equivalent are provided, the little ones must continue to 
be crowded into places absolutely unfit for the purpose, and the half- 
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day system will have to be extended into the fifth grade, and possibly 
into the sixth, 

We earnestly and urgently present this most important matter to 
your attention, and through you to that of Congress, with the hope and 
request that uo effort will be spared to secure speedy provision for this, 
the overshadowing necessity of the public schools at this time. 


COLORED HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Your attention is also invited to the recommendation of Superintend- 
ent Cook, with reference to a new building for the Colored High School. 
The building at present used in part for the purposes of this school is 
unfortunate in its location, ill-adapted to the purpose, and is, more- 
over, needed to supply the wants of the section of the city in whieh it 
stands for schools of lower grade. A high-school building, comparing 
favorably in advantages of location and appointments with the Wash- 
ington High School, due regard, of course, being had to the comparative 
attendance, is needed by the colored youth of the District, and should 
be accorded them. 

The announced withdrawal! of the trustees of the Miner fund from 
the arrangement which has heretofore given us the Miner Normal 
School, referred to in the report of Superintendent Cook, also makes it 
necessary to include in the estimates for the ensuing year adequate 
provision for a Normal School for the Seventh and Eighth Divisions. 


THE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


Your attention is also invited to the imperative necessity of enlarg- 
ing the Washington High School. As shown by the report of Super- 
intendent Powell, the present High School building is crowded to its 
utmost capacity, and, with a largely increased attendance over that of 
last year in the schools of the eighth grade, it necessarily follows either 
that the capacity of that building must be enlarged before the opening of 
the neat school-year, or that a large number of pupils entitled to admis- 
sion there must be excluded for want of accommodation. The latter al- 
ternative is oue which, in justice to the youth of the District and to the 
community, every effort, it is hoped,. will be exerted to avert. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. J. DARLINGTON, 
JNO. R. FRANCIS, 
A. H. WITMER, 
Committee, Board of Trustees. 
NOVEMBER 26, 1886. 


To the President and Members of the Board of School Trustees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 

GENTLEMEN: I herewith present a summary of statistics compiled 
from records in my office and from the report of Superintendent Cook, 
showing the various schools under your management in their proper 
relations respecting the teaching force, the attendance of pupils, the 
cost, and the accommodations afforded, for the school year ending June 
30, 1886. 

The facts given are arranged to show the most urgent present needs 
of the schools. To these your attention is respectfully asked. Such 
results as should be sought cannot be obtained in rooms so damp and 
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ill-ventilated as to make it unsafe 
crowded that they are unwholesome 
that school work cannot be done in th 


as well as inconvenient, or 
em properly. 


Washington Normal School. 
Number of teachers trained . Fe eatin sea 00 DSSS OUEST ES ECG Soo 
Average attendance .--------- 
Number of teachers employed 
Average salary .------------- Shae Seer eee since 


Miner Normal. School. 


Number of teachers trained-. - 
Average attendance..---.---- 23 

(This school is supported by the Miner Fund, bu 
by the District during the coming year. ) 


must ibe provided for 


Washington High School. 
Number of pupils enrolled - ..------------ ---2 soo 50 sort ttre strstr ste 
Average enrollment - .- 
Average attendance.-- 
Percentage of attendance -..- 
Average number of tardinesses per month . 
Number of pupils dismissed -.-- 
Number of teachers employed 
Average salary paid a vs 5 fees 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) .--....... 


Colored High School. 


Number of pupils enrolled 
Ayerage enrollment .-- 
Average attendance. 
Percentage of attendance.-.. .-.. -- 

Average number of tardinesses per m 
Number of pupils dismissed... - 
Number of teachers employed 
Average salary paid = AS 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) -.... E 


Grammar and Primary Schools. 


to stay in them, or so small an 


80 dark 


30 
29 


$1, 139 % 


White. | Colored. 


Number of pupils enrolled . 
Average enrollment - 
Average attendance 
Percentage of attend 
Average number of tardin 
Number of pupils dismissed... 
Number of cases of corporal punishment. - 
Number of teachers employed. - 
Average salary paid So a 
Average number of pupils to a teacher (estimated on average enroll- 


SSR SS as i ce aes a i ae 20, 696 11, 640 32, 336 
Drawing - 
Music -- 3 2 i 


etl 06 |$1, 067 00 
Average cost per pupil for special tuition (estimated on average enroll. Pee CU as zze C0 


MIIGIG) Sa ccs Sat. Ay ate h Smeg OR ACU ee te Navies eee) 3021| 0 28]. 
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SUPERVISION. 
The cost of supervision was: 
One Superintendent (white) ...---.----+-e------- eeeene ee - $2,700 00 
One superintendent (colored) -.-.------- 2,250 00 
Six supervising principals (w , each $1,940 - 11, 640 00 
Two Supervising principals (colored), each $1,940. 3, 880 00 
One Clerkcag. tea ia ev mas Sn eo eeiae 1,200 00 
One clerk (colored). 800 00 
One messenger ...-..- 300 00 
One messenger (colored)....-.----+- 200 00 
One clerk of committee on accounts ...---..----- -----+ 200-22 eeee eee eee 300 00 
Dotalicost Of SUpeLviSl Olive sae also se atae einer seal eaiee a a salee eit tare 23, 270 00 
Average cost of supervision per pupil (estimated on average enrollment). 87 
Summary. 
Total cost of instruction, including supervision $395, 694 15 
Whole number of pupils enrolled---..--.--..- 32, 336 
Average enrollment -.-.-.-..--- 26, 911 
Average daily attendance........---.. 25,029 . 
Average cost of instruction, estimated on: 
1. Whole enrollment $12 21 
2. Average enrollment... $14 70 
3. Average daily attendance $15 81 
Lota amount Ox pendedta. sassec sss es ceselas sao sean eee eae - $19,104 81 
Average amount per pupil (estimated on average enrollment). cee 71 
Fuel. 
Motal amount\exponded yen sraswssodsie dace sete ease sense tea ree $13,474 89 
Janitors. 


Total amount expended.... 


wee cee ote cns wenn 


Average cost per pupil (including high and normal schools) for all ex- 
penses except repairs and permanent improvements: 
AsO whole enroll mente sas cts sarc r sesame eat reer ase er ieee 14 36 
2. On average enrollment...-... 17 25 
3. On average daily attendance 


Accommodations. 


White. | Colored.| Total. 


Number of buildings owned -. “41 22 63 
Number of buildings rented .- 13 4 17 
Number of school rooms owned. *287 132 419 
Number of school rooms rented 


21 18 39 


* Excluding white high school. 


Many of these school rooms are unfit for use. Of those owned may 
be mentioned the basement rooms of the Twining, Amidon, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Stevens, Miner, John I’. Cook and Randall Schools. They are 
dark and damp, and cannot be ventilated or warmed properly. Schools 
occupying them in the winter season are forced to be dismissed many 
times because it is too dark for the childrento work. The rented build- 
ings are nearly all unfit for use, which goes without the saying, as they 
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t constructed for school purposes and are at best but make. 


d and rented (458) a 
The total number of school rooms owne . ecommo. 
dated 21,663 pupils, but there wer’ 26,223 pupils our en et on an aver 
age throughout the ‘school year, excluding those enrolled in the Wagh_ 


i n High School. % : 
ere aie therefore 4,560 pupils for whom uhere were No seats an, 
4,560 other pupils were compelled to give UD cher seats to them a haje 
of each day, that is, there were 9,120 pupils aif oo Paatois throughont 
the entire school year, who were attending hali-day se ools. 

The condition of the schools for the current year iS worse than Wag 


iti d for school-room b 
that of last year, because the additional deman i m becan, 
of the increase in the population of the city 18 much in excess of the addy 
tional supply. (The Addison Building, completed and occupied in Fep. 


ruary of last year, is included in the foregoing enumeration of builq. 
aes owned) Sout rooms have been added to the Stevens, two in ie 
basement of the Addison and one in the basement of the Amidon 
These, seven in number, are all that have been added to the numbep 
of rooms owned. 

Bleven additional rooms h 
the present accommodations 


found necessary. 
There are now half-day schoo: 


were DO 
shifts. 


ave been rented. Yet so inadequate ; 
are additional half-day schools have been 


Js as follows : 


———. 


White. Colored. 


No.of | No.of || No.of lang apo 
schools.| Pupils. Rongolat pee 


| . 
First grado ..-.-------=---- 20057997777 eae 43 | 2, 019 43 
Second grade : 41 1, 907 28 ft aon 
Third grade - ‘ 37 | 1, 880 18 620 
Fourth grade. .- 13 623 7 | ae 
Total ..-.------ Rea ttehences 184 | 6, 429 80 | 8m 


The Washington High School is now crowded to its utmost capacity 
and the schools that feed it, including four new eighth-grade Schoo 
are all full. Atleast one hundred pupils more than the number “ee 
enrolled will seek admission to this school next September. Unless 
additional room be provided. jt will be found necessary either to refuse 
admission to scores who will be regularly graduated from the grammar 
schools at the close of the current year, or to adopt ‘the half-day plan 


Respectfully, 
x W. B. POWELL. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 22, 1386. 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC ScHvoxs, 
Washington, D. 0., November 9, 1886. 

To the Board of Trustees, Public Schools, D. C.: 

GENTLEMEN: I respectfully submit my report of the schools of the 
seventh and eighth divisions, for the year ending June 30, 1886. 

From the statistics are gathered the following facts: 

The whole number of schools in the year was 161, or 12 more than in 
the previous year. They were classified as follows: First grade, 45; 
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second grade, 33; third grade, 26; fourth grade, 17: fifth ; 
sixth grade,9; seventh grade,9; eighth aes 6 B high aa a 
normal school, 1. : Bish 

Two of the schools were closed during the year. School No. 5, grade 
No. 3, division No. 7, was closed by transferring the pupils to other 
schools of same grade, and the teacher to the charge of the second-grade 
training school. On account of the death of the teacher, school No, 9 
grade No. 1, division No. 8, was closed May 1, by transferring the pupils 
to other schools. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled, not including the enrollment in 
the normal school, was 10,138, which was 540 more than in the previous 
year. The per cent. of enrollment of the whole colored school popula- 
tion was 84, based on the census of 1880. Based on the estimated popu- 
lation, determined by the increase of population from 1870 to 1880, it was 
about 74. 

The average number of pupils enrolled in the two cities was 8,191, 
which was 502 more than in 188485. The average enrollment was 68 
per cent. of the entire school population, based on the census of 1880, 
or 60 per cent. of the estimated population. The average number in 
daily attendance was 7,756, or 467 more than in the previous year. 

The following table shows the number of pupils on the rolls the last 
day of each month and the average number of pupils enrolled each 
month; it also shows in each item the average number to the teacher : 


[Normal school not included in this table.] 


| Number of | Average 
pupils on the) Average [number of pu- Average 
Months. rolls the last | number to | pils enrolled | number to 
day of each |theteacher.) in each |the teacher. 
month. | | month. 
Soptembetecsusnesebes ieee oda ae eae eel | 9, 048 52 8, 666 | 50 
October .-- = 9, 318 53 8, 944 51 
November 9, 108 | 52 8, 916 51 
December 8, 857 51 8, 119 47 
January 8, 589 40 8, 274 | 48 
February -- 8, 113 47 8, 059 46 
March -: 8, 036 46 7, 944 | 46 
April 7, 812 45 7, 769 | 45, 
ay. . 7, 648 | 44 7, 288 42 
June. 7, 448 | 43 7, 253 | 41 
} | 


In October there were 9,318 pupils on the rolls the last day of the 
mouth, or more than in any other month of the school year. 

The largest average enrollment was 8,944, in October. The least 
average enrollment was 7,253, in June, or 1,691 less than in October. 
This large difference is to be attributed to the adverse circumstances 
which require the withdrawal of older pupils, in the more favorable 
season for employment, in procuring the necessities of life. The aver- 
age number of pupils to the teacher, on the average enrollment, varied 
monthly, from 53 in October to 43 in June. 
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es the number, per cent., and average age o¢ 


‘ ea d 
The following table gi aeehvetadles oY sper 30, 1885 : 


boys and girls enrolled in 


Sex, grade, number, per cent., and age of pupils, October 30, 1885. 


MALES. 
g 3 

Hf u i a & a 

ele le) e) 3) 2) e128 is 

$ m o Pe FZ tail | aye iG} 
Diyisions, &c. mb z “2 a 5 5 =, 4 oat : 
= 5 5 =} FI "1 2 a a a 
Eales les alese este sloe altars alien eae 
i) 177) is) i A n 7) iS] is FS 


Seventh Division: 


aw 
ht) 
CT) 


Average age. 


\ 

Though the school age begins at six years it is readily inferred from 
the above statistics that many do not enter school until a later age. 
The table shows that the average age of pupils in the first grade was 
between seven and eight years; in the second grade, between nine and 
ten years; in the third grade, between ten and eleven years; in the 
fourth grade, between eleven and twelve years; in the fifth grade, 
between thirteen and fourteen years; in the sixth grade, between thir- 
teen and fourteen years; in the seventh grade, between fourteen and 
fifteen years; in the eighth grade, between fifteen and sixteen years; 
and in the High School, between sixteen and seventeen years. 

At the date given above almost four-fifths of the pupils enrolled were 
in the first four grades. It will be seen that the disparity in the en- 

- rollment of boys when compared with that of girls is very marked after 
the fourth grade. ‘ 

The following table presents the entire and average enrollment of 
pupils, the number of pupils in daily attendance, each with per cent. of 
increase and the percentage of attendance, based on the average enroll- 
ment for the last twelve years, embracing the entire period since the 


ital 


consolidation of the separate board for these schools with the other 
boards of the District of Columbia into the present general board : 


{Normal School not included in this table.) 


| 
Average 
Yeaty. vnY Per cent. of avers Per cent. of, nuvabidnsn Per cent, of, Ber cent. of . 
. increase. increase. daily at- | increase. jattendance. 
enrolled. | enrolled. tendance. 
| 
1874-'75 5, 489 | 4, 057 4, 23 3, 924 5.76 96. 6 
1875-7 5, 454 |. 4, 434 9. 29 4, 354 10, 95 98.1 
1876—' 5, 954. | 4, 841 9,17 4,749 9.07 98.1 
1877-7 6,515 | 5, 649 16, 69 5, 525. 16. 34 97.8 
1878-79 - 7, 731 6, 285 11. 25 6, 128 10. 91 97.6 
1879-80 . 8, 061 6, 573 4,58 6, 412 4. 63 97.4 
1880-81 - 8,146 6, 567 |.-.000------ 6; 842) |ocesmecance 96.6 
1881-82 . 8, 289 6, 763 2,98 6, 536 3. 05 96.7 
1882-'83 8,710 7, 070 4,53 6, 815 4,26 96.2 
1883-84 . 9, 167 7, 225 2.19 6, 895 1.17 95.5 
1884-85 . 9, 598 7, 689 6,42 7, 287 5. 68 94.9 
1885-'86 .-- 10, 188 8, 191 6.52 7, 756 6.43 94.6 


The increase in the entire enrollment in the period named is nearly 
85 per cent. The average enrollment has been doubled. The average 
per cent. of attendance is 96.7, 

The enrollment, entire and ayerage, for the year 1885~86, is consid- 
erably in excess of the average for the period and compares very favor- 
ably with that of other years. 

There were 3,906 cases of tardiness during the year. The number of 
cases to every 100 of the average number of pupils enrolled was 47, 
which was 2 more than in the previous year. 


POPULATION AND ACCOMMODATION. 


These two divisions of the public schools of the District of Columbia 
embrace ail the public colored schools of Washington and Georgetown. 
The number of colored children between the ages of six and seven- 
teen, inclusive, in these two cities was, according to the United States 
census of 1880, 11,938. The inerease of this school population during 
the decade beginning with 1870 and ending with 1880 was about 28 per 
cent. Taking this increase as a basis it is thought safe to say that the 
number of colored children of school age is at present about 14,000. 
The schools of these two divisions are located in 15 buildings, of 
which 11 are owned by the District of Columbia and 4 are rented. 
The number of rooms occupied by the schools is 127, and of these 18 
are in the rented buildings. These rooms farnish in the aggregate 
sitting capacity for 6,977 children. By comparing the number of seats 
provided for pupils with the estimated number of children of school 
age, it will be seen that the latter is 7,023 in excess of the former, or 
in other words there are 7,023 more children than seats for them. 
Sufficient light, freedom from dampness, proper means of ventilation, 
and such general fitness of room construction as are favorable to order 
are admitted to be important in the promotions and maintenance of 
those conditions, physical and mental, essential to the well-being and 
well-doing of both teachers and pupils. In some of the school rooms, 
the large absence of these conditions is very marked, particularly in 
the two basement rooms of the Lincoln building, and, though to a jess 
extent, in the basement rooms of the Stevens, Minor, John F. Cook, and 
Randall buildings. Some of these rooms were diverted from the use 
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for which they were intended to increase the accommodation, The 
sooner the provision of fit accommodation permits reversion to origina] 
uses the better, in every respect, for both teachers and pupils who, at 
present, are compelled to occupy them. ‘ : 

These decidedly objectionable rooms contain quite a large number o¢ 
the sittings, which, if deducted from the aggregate, would show neeq 
of yet greater provision than that indicated by the difference between 
the number of the sittings and that of the school population. To meet 
to some extent this want of adequate provisiol! for the school population 
it was found necessary to have @ number of rooms used each by two 
schools, one in the forenoon and the other in the afternoon. There were 
forty rooms daily occupied in this way by eighty schools of first, second, 
and third grades. The unseasonable session hours for one-half of such 
schools and the general inconveniences of such occupancy can be pre. 
ferred only to the illiteracy which would necessarily follow from the 
exclusion of thousands from the benefits of the schools. : 

The very large dependence of this population upon the free instruc. 
tion of the public schools makes the subject of ampler provision a very 
grave matter, not only to those for whom no provision has been made, 
but to the community of which they ferm so large a part. Thus far in 
the history of these schools the attendance has been wholly voluntary, 
It is scarcely reasonable to suppose that all who do not attend woulda 
voluntarily seek them, in event of ample provision; but that there can 
be enrolled a much larger percentage of the school population, without 
resort to compulsory measures, I have not the least doubt. No prop. 
erly directed effort has yet been made to increase the enrollment, simply 
from the fact that sufficient provision has not been made for it, either 
in the accommodation or in the teaching force. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The number of suspensions during the year was 250, which was 69 
less than the previous year. The number of pupils dismissed was 8, 
which was 5 less. The number of cases of eorporal punishment was 


159, or 27 less. : ‘ 
The following table preseuts the number of cases of suspension and 


corporal punishment, and the number of pupils dismissed for each of 
the last twelve years: 


{Normal School not included in this table.] 


= 
= | é 
= Tardiness. | Gorporely un | Suspension. 3 
sts pest ea 3 
Seles eee heeee lee = < Sa |). Ge 
2 of +4 ne 4 
Year. 2 g S | & | $s | z gS d2 
S ea s | Sx $ ga cI 
ee ae] Se Lae om ah Ss 
© Semi mento es ose 
é ére S Ses s SER] os 
& )ge8| 2 |228) a |ae'| & 
1674-75 73 5s9| «15 | 238 6 202 
1875. 12 266 6 | 146 3 121 
1876. 12 334 7 141 3 132 
1877-7 13| 456 8 229 4 30 
1878 16 525 8| 276 4 82 
187960 . 22 663 ic | 397 6 86 
1880~81 28 552 8 437 7 59 
1881 26 | 396 6| 327 5 23 
1882 28 157 2| 330 4 8 
1883. 32) 125 2 346 5 1B 
1884—'85 45 186 2 319 4 8 
1885~'86 4 47| 159 | 2) 280 3 3 
| 
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Rule 35 requires that teachers shall practice such discipline in their 
schools as would be exercised by a kind and judicious parent in the 
family, always firm and vigilant, but prudent. 

In the schools generally the character of the discipline was such as 
tends to insure reciprocal influences between teacher and pupil to de- 
yelop good deportment, and to incite interest in study. In the reduced 
number of cases of discipline, when compared with those of other years, 
are seen more frequent appeals to the higher motives, and greater effort 
on the part of the teacher to awaken in the pupil a sense of propriety. 

The fewer cases of corporal punishment are quite gratifying and attest 
the wisdom of the efforts put forth to prevent injudicious resort to it by re- 
quiring prompt personal report of each case of infliction. To the true 
teacher resort to this method of punishment must at all times be pain- 
fal; but, thonghtful aud farseeing, she is unwilling, when all milder 
methods have failed of subduing the incorrigible pupil, to prefer ex- 
pulsion toit. In the latter lies an untried, though possible, chaaice for 
reformation ; in the former, a removal, most probably, to the street— 
a school prolific in vice and crime. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The examinations of the schools in the year, by the superintendent 
and supervising principals, were as follows: 

The first and second semi-annual examinations of first, second, ‘third, 
and fourth grade schools were, held, respectively, during the months of 
January and May. 

The examinations of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade schools in spelling were held from April 21 to 30, inclusive. 

The oral examinations of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
schools were made during April. 

The written examination of fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
schools was held June 15, 17, and 18; and that of the High School from 
June 7 to 9, inclusive. ' 

Of the 7,059 pupils on the rolls, in schools from first to eighth grade, 
the last day of the school year, 5,159, or 73 per cent. of the whole, were 
promoted. The percent. of promotions in the first four grades, or what 
is usually known as primary, was 72; the per cent. of promotion in the 
second four grades, or grammar, was 76. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The whole number of pupils enrolled was 247; the average number 
enrolled, 208; and the average number in daily attendance, 193. 

The entire number enrolled was 75 more than in the previous year. 
Of this enrollment 210 were females and 37 males. 

The inconveniences to which many of the pupils in attendance at this 
school are subjected, on account of its location, are very great. It should 
be centrally located. Its removal from the present building is also 
favored by the want of the rooms now occupied by it for schools of lower 
grades, to meet the wants of that section of the city in respect to accom- 
modation. 

The enrollment in the current school year is so large as to require the 
use of the entire building, except the basement rooms (which are poorly 
adapted to school-room use), and the two rooms oceupied by the Normal 
School. This school has now reached such proportions in number as to 
require not only ampler accommodation, but a building of special con- 
struction, with such facilities as tend to insure the best results. 
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The following-named pupils were graduated June 11, 1886: 
eila L. Amos, Janie F. Bell, Adeline E. Berry, Ursuline V. Brooks, Eslander E, Gay- 
z dozo, Helen A. Collins, ‘Charles Cook, Laura Cross, Lilian B. Cross, Mary yy. 
Dowling, Martha B. Fisher, Lewis B. Freemau, Martha A. Gray, Emma A, Gnil- 
berry, Hattie L. Hawkins, Williana M. Harris, Jennie C. Jones, Stella A. Johngon, 
Fannie B. §. Johnson, Emma L, Kinner, ‘Alexina Laws, Ellen M. Lynch, Rebeceg 
F. Norton, William Pollard, Emma J. Prater, Susanna H. Reed, Mamie L. Tancil, 
Anna E. Thompson, Virginia H. Tibbs, Lavinia E. Waring, Lilian L. Welsh, Rosa 
J. Webb, Mary E. Wilson. 


MINER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


In the school-year of 187778 an arrangement was made between the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the trustees of the Inst. 
tution for the Education of Colored Youth, by which this school might 
furnish yearly those specially trained for the teacherships of the public 
colored schools of the District. It provided that the female graduates 
of the Public High School for the colored children shall, upon the recom. 
mendation of the principal of said High School, and the superintendent 
of the colored schools, and the’approval of the trustees of the Miner 
Normal School, be entitled to admission to said normal school, and upon 
the successful completion of the usual course, and passing the required 
examination for teachership in the public schools, shall be given the 


preference over all other candidates for position of teachers in the pri- 
mary grades of the public schools for colored aisha of Washington 
and Georgetown and the District of Columbia. 

Experience afterwards showed the want of harmony of plans and 
action essential to the greatest good of both institutions represented in 
this school, and in recognition of it, at the beginning of 1879~80 the 
following articles of agreement, which were signed by the two com- 
mittees, one representing the public schools and the other the Institu- 
tion for the Education of Colored Youth, were confirmed by the board 
of trustees of public schools of the District of Columbia: + 


First. That there be established a normal school for colored children of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia at the Miner school building, Washington City, 
agreeably to the provisions of a contract entered into between the District of Colum- 
pia and the Trustees of the Institution for the Education of Colored Youth, on the 
16th day of August, 1877, and to be known as the Miner Normal School, and shall 
pear the same relation to the board of trustees of public schools and pupils of the 
colored schools of the District of Columbia as now exists between the Washington 
Normal School and pupils of the white schools of said District. : 

Second. That the trustees of the Institution for the Education of Colored Youth shall 
fix the salaries to be paid the principal teacher and the assistant teacher of said 
Miner Normal School, and shall pay the same and all other expenses of said school, 
except such as otherwise provided for in the contract referred to, from the Miner 
trust fund. 

Third. That the trustees of the institution shall have the right to nominate the 
principal teacher and assistant teacher of said Miner Normal School, and the trustees 
of public schools shall have the right to contirm or reject all nominations. In case of 
rejection it will be the duty of the trustees of the institution to submit other suitable 
nominations for the action of the board of trustees of public schools. 

Fourth. That the management of said Miner Normal School shall be vested in a 
joint committee of four, composed of two members of the school committee of the 
institution and two members from the committee on teachers of the board of trustees — 
of public schools, who shall have the same authority over said Miner Normal School 
as the committee on teachers of the board of trustees of public schools now has over 
the Washington Normal School: Provided, That the acts of the joint committee shall 
be subject at all times to revision and approval by the committee on teachers of the 
board of trustees of public schools, to which quarterly reports must be made; dnd 
provided further, That the joint committee shall also at the same time submit a similar 
report to the trustees of the institution. 

Fifth. That the power of removal of the principal teacher and assistant teacher of 
said Miner Normal School shall be vested jointly in the board of trustees of the public 
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schools of the District of Columbia and the executive committee of th ituti 
for the Education of Colored Youth. SO Ne Tas aye 


Sixth. That this agreement cau be terminated at the will of either board by giving 
not less than thirty days’ notice in writing. if 

The course of study, which extends through one year, is the same as 
that for the Washington Normal school. 

The annual examination for admission to this school was held June 6, 
1835. Twenty-six candidates, all graduates of the High School, were 
present. Of these the twenty ranking highest were admitted to the 
school in September, and graduated from it June 10, 1886. 

The following is a list of the names of the graduating class: 

Alice V. Ashton, Rebecca J. Baldwin, Georgia Brooks, Cornelia B. Costin, J. Eleanor 
Datcher, Emma Davis, Josie B. Evans, Amelia J. Heathman, Jane M. Hill, Nannie 
T. Jackson, Rosa Johnson, Martha Liggons, Lyda Malvan, Sarah Riddles, Annie 
V. Ryder, Emily N. Sewall, Anna Sinith, M. Bessie Smith, Mary M. Syphax, Carrie 
H. Thomas, 

The diploma of the Miner Normal School, in accordance with a rule of 
the board which provides that graduates of said school who have taught 
not less than one year and given evidence of their ability to govern and 
instruct a school shall receive it, was conferred upon the graduates below : 
Matilda B. Cook, Bettie E. Hudnell, Erminie F. Shimm, Alverta Taylor, Clara T’ 

Chase, Mary A. Ross, Emima E. Scott, Alice Wills, Charity Heathman. 

The conviction gains steadily that professional training is an indis- 
pensable factor in the improvement of schools; and as the trustees of 
the Miner fund have given notice of their intention to withdraw from 
the support of this school at the close of the current school-year, I would 
recommend that the board of trustees of the public schools make due 
provision for a normal school for these two divisions. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

Two night schools, one for males and the other for females, were 
opened in the Sumner building, December 7 and 8, and continued to 
April 23, Hach school had two sessions per week, the session lasting 
from 7,30 to 9.30 o’eclock. The entire number of sessions to each was 
thirty-seven. 

The average nightly attendance was 108 in the former, and 194 in the 
latter. Except that none within the public school ages (six to seventeen 
years) were admitted without giving satisfactory evidence of inability 
to attend the day schools, there was no restriction_as to age in the ad- 
missions to these schools. The pressure for admission was so great that 
it was not possible, with the extent of means provided, to accommodate 
more. 

Two corps of teachers, each having one principal and three assistants, 
were employed. The teachers were selected from the corps of day-school 
teachers, and with special reference to their geueral fitness for this 
work. 

_ The expenses of these schools were borne partly by the District of 
Columbia and partly by an association of ladies, who were very active 
in their efforts to have them established and who maintained during 
the entire term of their sessions a lively and deep interest in their work 
and success. 

The avidity with which those enrolled in these schools seized and im- 
proved the opportunity thus presented to them for instruction, and the 
interest which they maintained by their regular attendance to the close 
of the term, present strong encouragement for the establishment of pub- 
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lic night schools, under such restrictions as to admission as, after con- 
sideration, may be deemed wisest, sufficient in number to provide prop- 
erly for this community. 


TEACHERS. 


The whole number of teachers employed during the year was 174, or 
12 more than in the previous year. Of this number 164 were females 
and 10 males. Inschools from first to the eighth grade, inclusive, there 
were 150 teachers and 5 sub-assistant teachers; in the high school, 1 
principal teacher and 5 assistant teachers; in teaching vocal music, 2 
teachers; and in teaching drawing, 1 teacher. 

Very many of the teachers have had long local experience. The good 
effects of this retention are clearly set forth in the results annually at- 
tained. Another very gratifying circumstance is the constant increase 
of teachers specially trained for the position. The number of normal 
graduates now holding teacherships in these schools is 103, and of that 
number 97 were educated in these schools. 

Nearly one half of the teachers are in charge of first and second grade 
schools, and of the number holding these teacherships, | think it safe 
to say that at least 90 per cent. are desirous of promotion to higher grades 
of schools, not generally, as might be supposed, with the belief that they 
are more suited to those grades, or can in them effect better results, 
but with the object of securing the greater pecuniary compensation 
which follows the advancement in grade. 

The importance of securing the most capable talent for the teacher- 
ships of the lowest grades, and especially the lowest grade, cannot be 
overestimated. To make the teacherships of such grades not only desir- 
able to obtain, but to retain, greater pecuniary inducements, at least rela- 
tively when compared with the compensation allowed to teacherships 
of higher grades, than now exist should be offered. 

It will scarcely be questioned that very much of the deficient scholar- 
ship and absence of proper mental discipline, seen in later years of 
school life, are due to the lack of judicious and efficient training and di- 
rection at the very threshold of it. In the perpetuation of schools in- 
experienced teachers must be given opportunity to gain experience; 
but, as a rule, it would be wiser to restrict them largely to that period 
of school-life in which the, mental powers of the child will have been 
sufficiently developed and strengthened to proteet itself, measurably at 
least, from the errors of inexperience. 

In my opinion that degree of permanency in grade teaching which 
promises largely of good results is made almost impossible by the 
present opposing pecuniary inducements; therefore I would recom- 
mend that the salary of the teacher be determined not by the grade 
taught, but by the character of the work performed. 


INDIGENT PUPILS. 


The number of pupils to whom books were loaned on account of 
indigent circumstances was 991. This number was 120 less than in 
the previous year. The per cent. of pupils thus receiving books, based 
on the whole number of pupils enrolled, was nearly 10. This per cent. 
is not large when the circumstances in life of very many of this popu- 
lation are considered, and it indicates a degree of self-reliance worthy 
of commendation. 


Ai 
EXPENDITURES. 


The entire expenditures for the year, which include those for perma- 
nent improvements, sites, buildings, and furniture, were $163,091.34, 
The increase over the preceding year was $14,486.36. 

I have not the expenditures in detail, therefore I am not able to give 
the average cost per pupil. 

The following table, by giving in succinct form the annual expendi- 
tures in these schools, beginning with the school year 1874~75, when 
the board of separate management for these schools was discontinued, 
and,ending with 188586, affords ready means for comparison. 

In the total cost per pupil it will be seen that there is quite an ap- 
preciable decrease between the first and last year named, in which full 
details are given, and that the prevailing decrease, from year to year, 
in the period embraced, is generally favorable to economical manage- 


ment. 
(Normal School not inelnded in this table.] 
a | Salaries of | ‘Pernianent } 
| teachers and) Contingent ; Total e: 
superintend- expenses! usd ieee Increase. Decrease. 
ent. ments. 
| a 
1874-'75 $62,913 65 $18, 387 79 $80 00 $81, 381 44 |... 22. 
1875-'76 63, 805 73 22, 423 00 | 15, 614 15 101, 842 88 | 
1876-'77 66, 257 58 17, 469 68 23, 547 07 107, 274 33 | 
1877-'78 70, 900 00 21, 860 45 13, 545 41 106, 305 86 |. fe 
1878-"79 76, 661 18 21,927 94 263 00 98, 852 12 |. = 
1879-'80 81,031 14 22, 960 16 343 20 104, 334 50 5, 482 38 |. 
1880-'81 84, 532 35 23,651 85 36, 645 62 144, 829 82 40,495 32 |... 
1881-'82 90, 004 43 10, 233 19 9, 409 18 109, 646 80 |... 2222... 35, 183 02 
1882-'83 90, 947 38 34,311 OL 23,017 46 148, 275 85 38, 629 05 |. 22... 2... 
1883-'84 94,570 50 32, 805 20 5, 704 91 133, 080 61 |...........-. 15, 195 24 
1884-'85 101, 066 12 24, 086 16 23, 452 70 148, 604 98 15, 524 37 a 


108, 995 82 |. 


163, 091 34 14, 486 35 |. 


poe cec Dobie amber! Number | Average 
woe of Pepi Gre 
| . to eac! eac!) 
Tuition. | sea oa Increase. Decrease. teachers.| teacher. | teacher. 
\ | | ail 
| 
$15 51 $4.53 | $20 04 4 88 48) $686 51 
14 40 5 06 19 46 89 52 688 82 
13 69 3 82 17 51 92 a4 693 01 
12 55 3 87 16 42 108 54 628 24 
12 20 3 49 15 69 |. 118 55 623 82 
12 33 3 49 128 53 615 48 
12 87 3 60 134 50 | 614 05. 
13 31 151 143 43) 613 66 
12 86 485 147 50 | 603 38 
13 08 4 54 154 ee ay 4 
3:13 162 
ie on aed 174 | verre frsticeece 


STATISTICS. 


The usual statistics, which have received such attention during the 
year as to insure accuracy, are full and complete. 

They have been put in such form as will permit easy reference to re- 
sults in the schools as a whole, or to results in the individual school. 

If desired, to accompany this report, a copy will be furnished. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Public sentiment is becoming more and more pronounced in favor of 
industrial training in the public schools. 

During the school year ending June, 1885, classes for sewing were 
organized among the girls in several of the schools, and generally the 
last hour of the school week was devoted to the work. These classes 
were under the regular teachers, who, from their want of special train- 
ing to instruct others in this direction, could not effect the best results, 
The experiment, however, was measurably successful, inasmuch as it 
showed that such work can be done without loss to the regular work of 
the schools; and it furnished satisfactory evidence that, under special 
expert training and direction, all that may be reasonably desired can be 
attained. The sewing hour seemed not only to present recreation, but 
to aid in the accomplishment of the regular school work. In my opinion 
the expense that would be necessary for the employment of a special 
teacher in sewing would be inconsiderable in comparison with the re- 
sults and good attainable. It would be a positive step in the direction 
of industrial education, and might prove to be the entering wedge for 
the introduction of hand work on a larger and varied scale. 

No movement on the industrial line favorable to the boys has been 
made in these schools. Here, however, from the nature of the work 
adapted to them, greater difficulties confront us, both in the outlay for 
the outfit and in the amount and character of the teaching force. The 
way, in ny opinion, to overcome eventually these difficulties is, by act- 
ual trial, on the smallest and Jeast expensive scale, to endeavor to con- 
vince that such education is feasible and invaluable in what it offers 
toward properly preparing and fitting for life, and then to await that 
full conviction of the public mind as to its wisdom which will demand 
and procure the means necessary to perfect it. 

In an earlier portion of this report, I have shown that there is great 
disparity in the enrollment in the higher grades of school, between the 
two sexes. In the opportunity afforded through education of this char- 
acter for attainments better preparing them for the practical in life, in 
my opinion, the school life of the boy will be materially lengthened. 

Such education in the development of mechanical aptitude promises 
aim to life, the wisdom of which will be attested by the improved morals 
of the youth of the community. It will be of great benefit to the youth 
of this population whose large exclusion from those opportunities tend- 
ing to mechanical pursuits inclines to make them, in their enforced 
idleness, easy prey to vice aud crime. 

Whether considered as a meaus for intellectual cultivation or for the 
practical in life, this subject is entitled to due consideration. 

The statistics fur the month of October (current school year) show 
an enrollment of 9,558 pupils, or 240 more than in the corresponding 
month of last year. There has been no increase in the number of seats 
provided for pupils. To accommodate the increased enrollment, the 
number of schools with reduced session has been increased from eighty 
in the last year to eighty-eight in the current year. Of these eighty- 
eight schools, which occupy forty-four rooms, thirty-nine are of first 
grade, twenty-six of second grade, seventeen of third grade, and six 
of fourth grade. In the reduced time for session the work prescribed 
for the grade will, as a rule, be unfavorably affected as the grade ad- 
vances. 

It is apparent that the greatest and most pressing need of the schools 
of these two divisions is accommodation—buildings, not only to meet 
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properly the wants of the present enrollment of the school population, 
but also to justify measures to secure the enrollment of the large portion 
of the school population as yet wholly unprovided for. 

IT would recommend the erection of four eight-room school buildings 
for schools from the first to the eighth grade, inclusive, with loca- 
tions as follows: One in the northern part of the city, one in the east- 
ern, one in the southern, and one to meet the needs of that portion of 
the school population more centrally situated, and who cannot receive 
any of the benefits of the present public-school provision without 
much inconvenience on account of distance. 

I would also recommend that such portions of the Miner building 
as are now occupied by the High School be given to schools of lower 
grades, and that a building of special adaptation to such school be erected 
at some point offering greater accessibility to the entire school popu- 
ulation. 

© G, F. T. COOK. 
Superintendent 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTER ON LIBRARIES AND ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the honorable the Commissioners of the District of Columbia: 

We have the honor to submit berewith the report of the Board of 
‘Trustees of the public schools for the year ending June 30, 1887. 

For statistics of attendance, accommodations, number of teachers 
employed, expenditures, and other similar subjects of appropriate in- 
quiry, reference is made to the very full and accurate reports to the 


Board of Superintendents Powell and Cook, which are adopted and ap. 
pended as a part of this report. 


ACCOMMODATIONS, 


The very liberal provision made by Congress at its last session tor 
increase and improvement of the school-room accommodation afforded 
the children of this District will, upon completion of the seven new 
buildings provided, happily relieve to a considerable extent the unfor- 
tunate state of affairs disclosed in the report of the Board for the year 
ending June 30, 1886. 

As, however, the startling insufficiency of the- accommodation pro- 
vided, and the unsanitary, unsuitable, and dangerous character of a 
considerable portion of it therein referred to, were not the result of inad- 
equate provision in the appropriation bill of any one year for the con- 
stantly, and. happily, growing demands of our public schools, so, as is 
demonstrated by the reports of the two superintendents, and the esti- 
mates for the ensuing year heretofore submitted, it will require another 
and at least as liberal an appropriation for the same purpose to afford 
accommodation equal to the imperative needs of the schools. The in- 
crease in attendance for the current over that of the last school year 
is 1,550 pupils, or enough, of themselves, to fill 4 of the 7 new buildings 
provided. 

The 3 remaining new buildings, together with 2 others provided for 
the preceding year, and now completed, supply accommodation for 40 
schools of 50 pupils each. But the statistics accompanying the report 
of Superintendent Cook show that, of the 168 schools for colored chil- 
dren in operation last year, 92 schools, or considerably more than one- 
half, were compelled to be restricted to half-day exercises, for the rea- 
son that the school rooms were 46 less in number than the schools to 
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be accommodated. To this add the fact, as es ws, ne Same report 
that 25 of the school rooms thus provided and usec are very Objection? 
able for such uses,” by reason of “dampness, se eUCy of light and 
means of ventilation, too limited dimensions, and general inadapta. 
bility of construction, and some idea of the needs of the colored Schoolg 
alone, in the particular of additional accommodations, may Teadily be 
conceived. ‘ 

The statistics for the first six divisions accompanying the Teport of 
Superintendent Powell, embracing all the white schools and the Colored 
schools outside the city limits, show the number of schools to have Deen 
400, and the number of school rooms, owned and rented, good, bad, and 
indifferent, to have been 331, necessitating half-day limitation upon 134 
of the 400 schools, a little more than one-third of their number, And 
of the 331 rooms occupied, 30 of those owned and nearly all of the 25 
rented rooms, are shown to be dark, small, and inconvenient, Without 
means of ventilation, dangerous to the health of the pupils, and en- 
tirely unfit for school purposes. 

It is not asufficient answer to the considerations here presented, that, 
as has sometimes been suggested, many of the pupils subjected to the 
half-day limitations are of tender years, for whom a school day of three 
hours is sufficient. Apart from the forcible presentation of the objec. 
tions to the half-day system, even in the case of the primary grades, 
presented in the annexed report of Superintendent Powell, emphasized 
by the concurrent testimony of the supervising principals, embodied in 
the reports of some of them, that the afternoon half-day schools are ir. 
regularly attended and marked by deficient progress on the part of the 
pupils, the fact stands out that, among the whites, the 134 half-day 
schools fell only nine short of equaling the entire aggregate of schools 
of the first, second, and third years, which were 143 in all; and that, 
in the colored schools, apart from the fact that the half-day system ex- 
tended up into the fourth grade, the statistics show that the educa- 
tional privileges of very nearly two-thirds of the colored children in the 
District of Columbia are restricted to the first and second grades, 

The total attendance of colored children, outside of the High School 
was 10,069, and of these 6,028 were in the first and second grades. To 
make those grades half-day schools, therefore, is to take away one-half 
of the school life of those pupils. 

As stated in the last report of the Board, we employ and pay teach- 
ers enough to conduct the exercises of every one of the schools during 
the whole of every school day in the year. If only sufficient school- 
rooms were provided, every pupil could have the benefit of the whole 
of every school day throughout the year, without the cost of a single 
additional dollar. As was stated in that report— 

We occupy precisely the attitude, from a business stand-point, of an employer who 
finds it necessary to engage and pay the wages of a thousand skilled employés, but 


who receives the benefit of only half-days’ labor from a third of their number because 
, of his own refusal to proyide working room for them all. 
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From the foregoing it will be a ibili 
fact, if it be a fact as has been nETdUNCTad “thoreenae af i flares 
have been practically denied’ admission to the eles 7 thes : t at 
with the trustees. Every legally qualified applicant, of ated osl6n 
race, OF condition, has been promptly admitted into the school od 
provided with a competent teacher, the best the Board fae ee able 


to secure, for the whole of every school-day in the year. Here the fane- 
tions of the Board in this particular end. Tt has no power to provide 
for the erection of school buildings. If it had that power, the school 

, 


accommodations of the District would equal the imperative needs of the 
te a a In the absence of it, it can only set forth distinctly 
and clearly what those needs are, as it did in its last report and as it 


attempts to do here, and urge upon your honorable body, and upon 
Congress as well, the importance and duty of supplying them. 


THE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


; Your attention is again invited, respectfully but most urgently, tothe 
imperative necessity of enlarging the Washington High School Build- 
ing. In our report for last year, the following language was employed 
upon this subject : 


isso sauces slates s4ee AEs last vead atta out ad act aa 
! a ast year in the schools of the eighth grade, 
it necessarily follows either that the capacity of that building must be enlarged before 
the opening of the nextschool-year, or that a large number of pupilsentitled to admis- 
sion there must be excluded for want of accommodation. The latter alternative is 
one which, in justice to the youth of the District and to the community, every effort, 
it is hoped, will be exerted to avert. 

The failure of this recommendation to meet the approval of Congress 
has been attended by the unfortunate consequence, as shown by the re- 
port of Principal Paul, that 150 of our pupils, whose proficiency and 
deportment have entitled them to admission to the High School, are un- 
avoidably denied its privileges except for one-half of each day of the 
school year. At the present rate of increase in attendance, no diminu- 
tion of which is either to be expected or desired, the number of pupils 
so circumstanced will, for the next andsucceeding years, inevitably be 
considerably larger, unless additional accommodation is provided; re- 
sulting in a discrimination between equally meritorious pupils neither 
fair nor just, and a hurtful restriction of school privileges as to a large 
number of them, to which they should not be subjected. 

The self-obviously necessary enlargement thus recommended by the 
Board in its report for last year was antagonized, and presumably de- 
feated by the objection that the accommodation for the lower grades 
was also insufficient, and that, of the two, the latter were entitled to para- 
mount consideration. 

If the alternative really is to deprive either the lower or the higher 
grades of educational opportunity, this Board concurs unanimously and 
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most heartily in the proposition above stated. It Hagec ued Proper, 
however, to invite your attention, and through Phe ae of the law. 
making power, to the following considerations, namely: : 

Tn all grades below the High School, each school of children is under 
the charge of a single teacher, taught in a single room, and Tequiring 
little or no apparatus or appliances for their due and efficient, instrue. 
tion other than such as can be readily supplied to the room they occupy, 
Until, therefore, school buildings adequate to the accommodation of the 
school population of this District can be afforded, the evil can be at least 
alleviated by the creation of a rental fund, such as was given us for the 
current year by Congress at its last session, by the aid of which the ac. 
commodations we have can be supplemented by such as can be rented, 
These are frequently, and indeed generally, not well adapted to the pur. 
pose, and should be ayailed of only by reason of emergency, until ade. 
quate and suitable accommodations can be provided. : 

No such temporary relief, however, can be afforded the pupils of the 
overcrowded High School. In it the instructors teach, not classes, but 
subjects. The same teachers instruct in due rotation, in the same Class 
rooms and with the aid of the same apparatus, all the classes in the 
natural sciences, for example ; and so it is with the instructors in lan- 
guage, in mathematics, and in each of the other subjects taught. It is, 
consequently, indispensable that the High School Building should ac. 
commodate all High School pupils. Supplemental accommodations in 
the way of rented school-rooms would necessitate supplemental sets of 
teachers, apparatus, and appliances, which it would, of course, be im- 
possible to provide. 

In the light of these facts, and with a view tothe due accommodation 
and advantage of all the school-going population of the District, the 
enlargement of the High School Building before the opening of the 
next school year is, in the opinion of the Board, a public necessity, ur- 
gently calling for prompt attention at the hands of the Commissioners 
and of Congress. 

Attention is especially invited to the following statement in reference 
to the graduates of the High School, contained in the report of Princi- 
pal Paul: “ So far as is known, and the principal’s acquaintance ex- 
tends to all the male graduates, there is no one who is not engaged in 
Some useful and active vocation.” Attention is also called to the hon- 
orable distinction already attained in its comparatively brief career by 
this branch of the public schools of the District, as indicated in the ex- 
tracts from articles of Prof. H. B. Adams, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and Prof. A. B. Hart, of Harvard College, quoted in the principal’s 
report. 

The Board regrets to note the loss of four of the best of the High 
School teachers, resigned in June last to accept positions in private in- 
stitutions, at higher salaries. The fact emphasizes its own suggestion. 
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COLORED HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The recommendation contained j 
and suitable building for the Geforce tie aie relative to a new 
renewed with increased earnestness. The build ool is also herewith 
part for the purposes of this school is in an acting . JRC OMEN EA 
cation for the great body of the pupils for whom iti Dumeonvenient 10: 
Jittle or no special adaptation for the p is designed; it has 
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tion of the city in which it stands for schools per wens cs the sec- 

number of pupils in attendance is now between three aa eae aus 

the school is a most useful and important factor in is ae vandred ; 

lectual development of a large and deserving re es 
t—) 


depne . ‘i ortio ati 
of the District, bearing their due share of Getioe Sere atte 
burdens; and we submit thata suitable high school building bmn parte 
BS g 


favorably in location and appoi 3 wi . . 
School, is both necessary Pies eis sure on Een 

tes iy the curren Scheel year the salary of the priucipal of the 
Miner or Colored Normal School was paid by the trustees of the Miner 
fund. Our last report called attention to ‘the fact that eas paces 
would withdraw from that arrangement at the close of tite ae pres 
year, and that adequate provision for the normal Pada in Becceres 
the year now current was therefore rendered necessary. The Bare: 
priation bill for the current year, however, imperatively forbade any in- 
crease in the number of teachers receiving $900 per anim or upwards P 
and the principal of this school, Miss Lucy E. Moten, having ttteretos 
fore been employed and paid as above stated, and ‘consequently not 
appearing at all upon the roll of teachers of the publie schools of the 
District of Columbia, the Board was powerless to offer her any higher 
salary than $850 per annum, or $500 less than the salary heretofore 
paid her by the trustees of the Miner fund, as, also, $500 less than is 
paid for like service in the Washington Normal School. The Board 
desires publicly to recognize the devotion to her work which has induced 
Miss Moten to continue in her position under the circumstances above 
stated, and also to urge, not only that a salary of $1,350 per annum be 
authorized for her for the ensuing year, but that an additional appro- 
priation of $500 be asked to relieve the hardship upon her for the pres- 
ent year, resulting, it must be believed, merely from an inadvertence in 
the appropriation. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


The appropriation for the maintenance of night schools for the past 
school year, $2,500, was applied in equal shares to the establishment 
and conduct of schools for white and colored pupils. Six schools in all, 
three for each class, were maintained, opening in November and closing 
in March, the instructors in each school consisting of one principal 


\ 
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and three assistant teachers. The total number of sessions were 59 
lasting two hours each. <A total enrollment of 54d in the white and 
an average enrollment of 467 in the colored schools is reported, indicat. 
ing an actual attendance of about 1,000, about equally divided between 
the two races. 

With a view to accomplishing the greatest good to the greatest num. 
ber, the three white schools were established at the Franklin, the 
Henry, and the Peabody Buildings, all in the city of Washington. All 
applicants were fairly accommodated in these several schools; but their 
location of necessity practically confined their benefit to residents of 
Washington and Georgetown. Itis highly desirable that schools, Upon, 
of course, a more limited but suitable scale, should also be established 
at or near Anacostia, Tennallytown, and Benning’s, for the accommoda. 
tion of residents of the rural sections of the District, quite a number 
of whom haye been desirous of participating in the benefit of the Night 
schools. 

The night schools for the colored people were located in the Sumner, 
Cook, and Lincoln Buildings, and, as shown by the report of Superin- 
tendent Cook, these schools were wholly inadequate to accommodate the 
applicants, many of whom failed of admission. 

The course of instruction in the night schools included the subjects 
of arithmetic, English composition, including business and letter forms, 
history and geography of the United States, and penmanship, together 
with courses of lectures on physiology and hygiene, physical geog- 
raphy, and civil government. 

That these schools, organized and maintained for the benefit of per- 
Sons whose circumstances in life preclude attendance upon the or. 
dinary day schools, are doing a good and useful work, is abundantly 
mauifested, both by the number and the marked interest of the stu- 
dents in attendance. The Board respectfully recommends that the ap- 
propriation for their maintenance be increased to at least $7,500, which 
sum, it is hoped, will admit of adequate accommodations for all appli- 
cants, and also of the establishment of schools at several convenient 
points in the county, for the accommodation of persons to whom the 
city schools are inaccessible. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


The school year ending June 30, 1887, is, it is believed, destined to 
become a notable one in the history of our publie schools as that in 
which manual training was first introduced. The appropriation for 
the purpose, though enough perhaps for a beginning, was too small 
to admit of the introduction of this added feature upon any extended 
scale. The establishment and due equipment of a successful school of 
wood-work, in the High School Building was the utmost that could be 
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poth that the work may be extended ‘aciliti i 
afforded pupils of proper age in all ie ae ee 
for the present year has been insufficient for the ] : Atte 
abling the establishment of manual schools in onl ae ‘tha steht dk 
visions. Constructive drawing, however, which An e ta a 
as a useful part of such training, is now taught with g ee as ee 
all the divisions and in all the grades. ile ae 


THE PAY OF TEACHERS. 


Pine Ohi: a the restriction in the appropriation bill above referred 

No increase in salaries paid to teachers in grades now receiving § 
no inerease in the number of teachers in any of such grades, shall nando ot 

Several inconveniences, all of which it is conceived must have been 
unforeseen, have resulted from this restriction. 

In the first place, the annual increase in the attendance of pupils ne- 
cessitates ann ually an increased number of schools in all the grades ; and 
accordingly three new eighth grade schools have been indispensably 
necessary to accommodate the pupils in that grade for the current year. 
The minimum pay of an eighth grade teacher is, and for many years has 
been, $900 per annum; and as this fact was shown by the annual esti- 
mates and other data before the committees of the two Houses on appro- 
priations when the restriction was imposed, the board has been in great 
doubt whether it was not intended to be a prohibition against any in- 
crease in the number of eighth grade schools, As the only alternative 
against closing the schools to some 150 pupils, and upon the advice of 
the attorney for the District of Columbia, whose opinion in the premi- 
ses was obtained, the additional schools required were established and 
teachers of the seventh grade placed in charge of them. The fact is 
frankly stated, in order that if the legislative intent has been uninten- 
tionally violated, the violation may be promptly pointed out and cor- 
rected. Itis difficult, however, to conceive of an intention upon the 
part of Congress either to limit the number of eighth grade schools so 
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as to exclude any portion of the duly qualified applicants for Admission 
to them, or to require that any portion of the schools of this grade sha} 
be taught by either inferior or else by inadequately compensate 
teachers. 

In the second place, the restriction in question disqualifies al] teachers 
receiving $900 or more per annum from promotion, or from Teceivin 
any increase in salary, which amounts to the same thing. Consequently, 
wherever vacancies have occurred in positions paying more than $900 
per annum, it has been necessary to pass over all teachers whose Salary 
equals that sum and fill such vacancies either from the lower grades 
or else by the appointment of outside applicants of whose qualifications 
and efficiency but an imperfect prior knowledge could at best be had, 
A restriction carrying with it such consequences ‘is, it is Submitted 
neither just nor expedient. It is demoralizing to teachers, and tends 
greatly to impair the efficiency and best interests of the schools, 


ANNUAL INCREASES. 


Formany years prior to the existence of the present Board of Trustees, 
and down to the commencement of the present school year, the princi. 
ple of requiring teachers to enter upon their work at a minimum salary, 
and of making a small addition thereto from year to year for a limited 
period in the case of teachers whose efficiency and success were found to 
merit retention in the service of the Board, has prevailed. The limited 
appropriation for the pay of teachers for the current year has rendered 
it, much to the regret of the Board, imperatively necessary to at least 
temporarily discontinue this method, except as to teachers whose ga]. 
aries are less than $500 per annum. The latter class of teachers have 
received their annual increases as heretofore. 

Discontinuance of the plan in question has produced much dissatis- 
faction among the teachers, and at least an apparent inequality as be- 
tween a good many of them. Newer teachers, whose work has neces- 
Sarily been somewhat inferior to that of the more experienced teachers 
in their respective grades, have always been content to receive the 
smaller salary, under a rule which insured to them the same compensa- 
tion as the older teachers at the end of a reasonable period of proba- 
tion and gradation. The unavoidable suspension of the rule for the 
present year, however, has necessitated varying rates of compensation 
to teachers in all the grades receiving salaries in excess of $500 per 
annum, with no certainty that the newer and consequently more poorly 
paid teachers will receive equal compensation with their fellow-teachers, 
even after they shall have attained su bstantially equal experience and 
efficiency. 

If Congress shall pass a law plainly prohibiting the system here re- 
ferred to, it would become the duty of the Board to fix a uniform, aver- 
age salary for the teachers in the several grades, reducing the pay of 
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with them ; creating the impression in the minds of a in connection 
friends of our schools that they are allowances to ee the firmest 
teachers, analogous in principle to pensions. On thidconth or worn-out 
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the fifth year of service therein; up to which time, the st in 
rience and efficiency of the successful teachers is thought to ae mae. 
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With the view to placing the information before the Commissioners 
and Congress; the Board has instituted inquiry concerning the rule fol- 
lowed in this particular in all the larger cities of the Union. The re- 
sponses received and now in its possession disclose no localities in 
which the system, substantially as pursued here, is not followed except 
in the cities of Charleston, S. C., New Orleans, La., and Louisville, Ky. 
In Albany, N. Y., Lowell, Mass., and Baltimore, Md., the period during 
which the annual increases are given is three years; in Buffalo and 
Rochester, N. Y., it is four years; in Boston, Mass., Saint Louis, Mo., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Milwaukee, Wis., and Minneapolis, and Saint Paul, 
Minn., it is five years, as here; in New Haven, Conn., and Cleveland, 
Ohio, it is six years; in Providence, R. I., itis seven years; in Detroit, 
Mich., and San Francisco, Cal., it is ten years, and in Jersey City, N. 
J., it extends over the period of twelve years. 

The foregoing considerations are submnitted, at greater length per- 
haps than the relative importance of the subjeet demands, in order that 
the subject itself, and the attitude of the Board towards it, may no 
longer be misunderstood, and that such legislation may follow as may 
clearly indicate the intent of Congress in regard to it. If that intent 
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shall be at variance with the practically unanimous sense and 
of other communities in which the public school system mevah C 
most flourishes, and with the best judgment of this Boarq as oa and 
will be none the less unhesitatingly accepted and implicitly follb nea it 


INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR TEACHERS, 


Whatever action may be taken in regard to the system of annual; 
creases, the Board would earnestly recommend a substantia] ine ¥ 
in the salaries of our teachers. mes 

The salary of messengers throughout the departments of the Gov. 
ment is fixed by Congress at $840 per annum—that of what are ape 
as assistant messengers is $720 per annum; while the average sales 
of the cultivated men and women who constitute the teachers of aa 
public schools is limited to $670 per annum, or only $10 per annum ane 
than that of a laborer in the departments. All reside in the same cae 
munity and subject to the same general conditions which regulate ie 
cost of the necessaries of life. That the average salary thus allowed 
teachers is, in the city of Washington, barely adequate to the comforta- 
ble and decent support of a single person occupying that position in 
life, and that it affords no possible margin for provision for Sickness or 
old age, to say nothing of the maintenance of a family, must be appar. 
ent, not only to every citizen, but. to every temporary sojourner in our 
midst. 

Whatever difference may exist upon other subjects, the Board feels 
that it represents the entire community in expressing its regret at the 
remarkable discrimination against this most important, useful, and meri- 
torious body of workers above pointed out. Nor is it for a moment be- 
lieved, if only its attention to the subject can be secured, that the Gon- 
gress of the United States will accord inferior consideration and recom- 
pense to the educating class, the teachers of our public schools, than to 
others whose duties are neither so important nor exacting, whose quali- 
fications are of a less difficult order, and to whom the cost of living cer- 
tainly is not greater. 

The statistics contained in the report of Superintendent Powell 
point toa curious peculiarity of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, and one which should be given due consideration in fixing 
the average salary to be allowed our teachers. In the public schools of 
all cities to whose statistics access has been had, the attendance largely 
preponderates in the lowest grades, the higher grades, which are the 
most costly, being comparatively thinly attended. But in the District 
of Columbia, in the white schools, while attendance in the primary 
grades, as compared with the population of school-going age, is fully 
equal to that of the most favored of our sister cities, the attendance in 
the higher grades is surprisingly uniform with that of the primary 
grades, and would indicate that, in this District, the children gener- 
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tion; but, as the salaries of teachers in the higher are necessaril - ve 
than those in the lower grades, it is a self-obvious proposition cued 
relative cost of maintaining the schools must be greater, and that the 
average salary of the teachers should be proportionately higher. If 
jn the white, as in the colored schools, three-fifths of the Bani werk 
in the first and second grades, it would be perhaps quite possible to or- 


the particular 


-ganize and to efficiently and satisfactorily conduct the publie schools 


of the District upon the basis of an average salary of $670 per annum 
per teacher. Under the conditions as they exist, it is respectfully sub- 
mitted, a material increase in the prescribed average salary should be 
made. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


Subject only to the want of adequate and appropriate school-room 
accommodation and the embarrassments growing out of the restrictions 
inregard to the compensation of teachers, above pointed out, the schools 
are in a thoroughly prosperous and satisfactory condition. Every ap- 
plicant entitled to enter the schools has been promptly admitted to 
them, and provided with a competent teacher for every school hour of 
every school day in the year, with the fullest opportunity of attendance 
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to that extent, except in so far as want of sufficient accommodation h 
necessitated resort to the half-day system. The utmost harmony 4, 
prevailed between the teachers, the officers, and the Board; the one 
of the schools has been excellent, and the work of the teachers and the 
progress and proficiency of the pupils have been not only gratifying és 
the trustees but highly satisfactory to parents and other parties intend 
ested as well, if frequent and general expressions of commendation an 
the almost entire absence of complaint or adverse comment, thay th 
taken as tests. Advocates of changed methods and measures, and erit. 
icism to some extent and of rather a general nature, have not been wank: 
ing in popular assemblies and the public prints; but what is here Meant 
to be asserted is that the practical working and results of the Publie 
schools for the past and the current year would appear to have been 
eminently satisfactory to parents and others directly interested in them 
and, so far as the knowledge of the Board extends, to have been quite 
free from either specific or general objection or complaint in those quar. 
ters. 

The abolition of the annual examinations, at the close of the term, for 
advancement to the High School, and the substitution instead of the 
average standing maintained by the pupil throughout the year ag the 
test for such advancement, has proven wholly beneficial. The severe 
physical and mental strain, so severely and generally condemned by the 
physicians of the city, coming at the end of a year’s close application 
in the midst of the heated term, has been obviated ; the record thus far 
made by the present first-year pupils at the High School demonstrates 
the fact that the substituted test is fully as trustworthy and efficient, 
while the one apprehension which induced hesitation upon the part of 
the Board, viz., the fear that, in the present state of the accommoda. 
tions afforded by the High School Building, the number of pupils passed 
by their teachers might be so great as to practically disable that 
institution, has happily proven to be unfounded, there being no material 
variance in the increase of attendance for the present Over that of pre- 
ceding years. : 

The reduction of the appointments of teachers and substitutes to a 
just and easily comprehended principle, resting entirely upon the qual- 
ifications of the applicant, and thus removing not only the possibility 
of misuse of the appointing power for personal or other unworthy ends, 
but also the possibility of the suspicion of such misuse, which is some- 
times quite as discouraging and demoralizing, is another change for 
the better, tending greatly to improye the efliciency of the schools. 
The matter of selections for promotion does not admit of a reduction to 
a similar self-executing rule; but, in all cases except where the re- 
strictions imposed by the appropriation bill for the current year have 
been prevented; the rule has been to promote from the next lower grades, 
with exclusive reference to the record for efficiency of the several teach- 
ers, giving preference when the records are equal, and only then, to the 
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period of service in the particular grade. This rule has not only been 
found productive of both efficiency and harmony in the conduct of the 
schools, but has proven gratifying to the teachers as well, both as being 
just in itself, and as leaving them free to earn advancement by pro- 
ficiency in their work, without danger of postponement through personal 
favor, influence or similar considerations. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A, H. WITMER, 
JAS, M. GREGORY, 
J. J. DARLINGTON, 
Committee, Board of Trustees. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 1887. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT POWELL. 


To the Board of Trustees of Public Schools of the District of Columbia. 

GENTLEMEN: I respectfully present herewith a report of the condi- 
tion of schools in the first six divisions of the District of Columbia, 
which include the white schools of Washington and Georgetown and 
both the white and colored schools outside the city proper, for the 
school year ending June 30, 1887. 

Please find herewith the reports of the principals of the Washington 
High School and the Washington Normal School, reports of the con- 
dition of the schools in the several divisions by the respective supervis- 
ing principals in charge, and the reports, respectively, of the supervisors 
of musi¢ and drawing. : 

Your attention is respectfully invited to the facts set forth in each of 
these reports. 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


The schools were in session 183 days. 


ATTENDANCE. 


The number of pupils enrolled during the year was 23,073, of which 
number 21,370 were white and 1,703 were colored, an increase of 575, 
or 3.9 per cent., over the enrollment of the preceding year. 

The average enrollment was 19,285, which is 565, or 3 per cent., more 
than the average enrollment the previous year. 

The average daily attendance was 17,910, being 637, or 3.6 per cent., 
greater than that of the preceding year. These pupils were distributed 
in schools and grades as exhibited below. 
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Enrollment of pupils in the several kinds and grades of schools for the schoo. 


3 Year 
ing June 30, 1887. end. 


Normal School...-.- .---e0 --- -o0= cen ene ene te tree eee 
High School 


Grammar schools: 
Eighth grade ......---.----- 
Seventh grade 
Sixth grade.--. 7.2. -..- --- Ri 
Fifth grade... 2. 222. 202 seen ect eons secre en nne tonnes seen ee eee i, 


Primary schools: 
Fourth grade ..-.....---- 5 
Third grade.. 
Second grade 
First grade -. 


SCHOOLS. 


The number of schools below the High School was as follows : 


Grammar schools, city : 
Mighth pradetess.seeee sect reas (eee te rae= = Seen ee eee eee een erat 26 


Seventh grade 32 
Sixth grade. 40 
Fifth grade .- 52 

SOA coos caceasuencan usdciae oadoosecuS dha wodesa Grob aeisso Uamecapaagaen 150 


Primary schools, city : 
Hourth)sradeeacsesseeeeeneeaneee RECS SoS BABS SC SOS USO Nes GSSOer ONG 
Third grade 
econd grade pes. see eeyenm eee e emcee 
Rirsti pradoers cere oh oe teeeeeer 


White 


Number/ofiavholesday schools -2.- cc sons tee noe eee eee eS a 266 
Numberofihalf:day, schools seca eo.cee ee an aes ene 154 


cacoroe: cose UN 


* Two of these schools were taught by normal school pupils. 
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The average number of pupils to a school was as follows: 
High: School\(iova}tea chery ews sera ese este tetera teers tae 28.5 


Grammar Schools; 
Eighth grade 
Seventh grade ... 
Sixth grade 
Fifth grade 


Primary Schools: 
Fourth grade 
Third grade 
Second grade 
First grade 


County Schools: 
White... 2. 2202 eee ee cen cent cee eee cee ne en cen ener pene ne cee e ee neces 53.4 
Oolored’.sccoe tase oe 25s so ses san fasta ate ss elaasia anna scled wane ooiesaa ata 


TEACHERS. 


Four hundred and thirty-eight teachers were employed, as follows: 


Supervising principals ..- 2... << << 5 26 oo seen awe neni ene were nana 6 
Normal School 5 
High School 29 
Grammar schools, city: 
Lighth grade 26 
Seventh grade ...--..- 32 
Sixth grade 40 
Fifth grade ..- 2220-22-22 2 2220 cee ene on 0 eon ee sone een eee nee eee mpererae 52 
Primary schools, city: 
Fourth grade . 51 
Third grade .... 2.00 soccne co cene n= wae e eee n ee cee coon n eee ene ener seeeee 46 
Second-grade-.-...--- 45 
First grade 46 
County schools: 
Wihite tice ssa ce we velo oa ove o atosin osne woenen aa cleasisneves sen emce scan naiswanme 28 
Colored Sosa RE) 
Teachers of music .-..-.-.---- e222 cone een ne nn nee ee nnn eens cee eee eee tenes 2 
eachers of drawing.... .-.----. ------ ---- ---- e222 so 22 cane eens ween nee nae 2 
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The cost of the schools for supervision and teaching was a8 fo). 
lows: 
Supervision : 


Superintendent - $2,700. 00 


Clerk ..--22.----. 20-0 ---~ 1, 200. 00 
Messenger 300. 00 
Six supervising principals...--..----.---------- sse0s2--5-- 1), 800. 00 
Total o.. 2 cco cee coe eee een wenn cece e eens enn n ee ene wees ee $16, 000, it 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 19,285)..-.-.----. 2.22, ey 
—s 
Normal School : 
Principal... ---. 2-2. 2-20 sone eee eee een e core eee 1, 327.50 
Uwwor teacherseceneeesecenes cae cesselseeee-sere == secs oss ls. 966: 67, 
Two teachers ....---.-----5 see eee ween een ee eens eee nee 1, 376.67 
Te oll 3h 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 40) .-.. ---.-......, 48, 99 
High School: 
Principal ......---. 22-22-25 cece ee cere eee ence cence snes 2,458, 33 
Twenty-eight teachers .-...------------ --+- +--+ ---------- 22,953.17 
— 25,411.50 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 778).---............ 32, 66 


Grammar schools, city (26 eighth, 32 seventh, 40 sixth, 52 fifth grade 


ECHOLS) eStart Ce he CME Nee Es Oe eo on 122, 120, 50 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 5,868) -.-......... 17.78 
Primary schools, city (51 fourth, 48t} third, 47+ second, 48t§ first grade 
Schools) -...--- --- 2 eee oe ene coe ew nn eens eee wenn 197, 831. 08 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 9,173) -.......... 10.96 
County schools: 
OBewhite schools ra. coh eseecs seo see cece act ee Cae eee eee 18, 700, 40 
POSicolored: schools vices cra cee Heo oe See ee en: 15, 841. 66 


Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) : 
We hite:(d, 121) aaceoc st oon sos teen eee ate bee ew eee ee 16.68 


Colored (1,305) 12.13 

Special teachers (2 music teachers and 2 drawing teachers)... 5 4,572.50 

Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 19,285) .......... 23 
Average cost per pupil for tuition in all the schools (based on ayer- 

ap erenroll ment, g19 eto maaan pee eee aun eae eaten Mann = ernee a 15. 82 


* This includes the cost of teaching 6 practice schools. 

t Two of these schools were tanght by normal pupils. 

1 For one month the number of third-grade schools was 49. 

§ For one month the number of first-grade schools was only 47. 

|| To be increased by the cost of teaching 6 practice schools ($2,742). 
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It is to be regretted that the relation between school attendance and 
the school population can not be given. No enumeration of the chil- 
dren of school age residing in the District has been made since the de- 
cennial census of 1880, If education is of value as a factor in society, 
and if the schools are the only tangible measure of that value, we should 
know the facts by means of which an estimate may be made, so far, at 
least, as numbers of children are concerned, of the relations between 
what is accomplished and what ought to be accomplished. 

Provision should be made for ascertaining biennially, if not annually, 
(a) the number of children of school age residnig in the District; (b) the 
number of such children attending private and parochial schools, and 
(c) the number of such chiidren not attending any school, together with 
the reasons for non-attendance. 

For a more detailed statement of attendance, please see tables ap- 
pended, to this report. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Buildings and rooms owned and rented, in the first six divisions at the close of the school year 
ending June 30, 1887 (excluding the Washington High School). 


| iret | Second | Third | Four | rit | sixth | > 
division. | division. | division. | division. | division. | division. | Total. 


Buildings owned 6 i 50 
Buildings rented. ..- 3 Ps 14 
Total. cue. 0 scenc0secces 9) 9 | 64 
Rooms owned........-- 60 74 | 54 41 30 47 306 
Rooms rented. 2 7 3 | weak 4| 5 
Total wus aes alee, | 77 | Ol a B21 


Totai number of schools, 400. 


It will be seen by the above table that there existed a great lack of 
school accommodations. To show the relation of attendance and ac- 
commodation for the succeeding year, however, it is necessary to an- 
ticipate the completion of seven school-houses now building, and some 
additions to other buildings, all of which will be ready for occupancy 
by the first of November; some of them before that date. The follow- 
ing table gives the facts: 


Buildings and rooms owned in the first six divisions at the beginning of the school year ending 
June 30, 1883 (excluding the Washington High School). 


First Second | Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 


division | division. | division. | division. | division. | division. | 7°t!- 
Buildings owned 7 9 | 1 t > 20 56 
Rooms owned* .-- 68 89 | 73 4k 31 51 361 


Total number of schools (estimated), 415. 
* Only 4 basement rooms are counted in these numbers. 
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The effort made to furnish a room for each school above the Second 
grade it is believed will be successful (after the Ist of November), ex. 
cept in ten cases, and at the same time all except four schools wi}; be 
removed from basements, both of which are most desirable results, 
point of health many of the basement rooms that we have occupied are 
unsafe, and parents valuing the lives and health of their children would 
be wise to keep them at home rather than to send them to such rooms, 

Your attention is called to the fact that it is yet necessary to rent 
many rooms to acccommodate the growing demands of the Schools, 
Nearly all of these rooms also are unfit for school purposes. In many 
cases they are dark, small and inconvenient. In nearly all Cases 
they are without means of ventilation. Teachers can not do good 
work in them; therefore the work of the school suffers, but the great. 
est objection to these rooms is that the health of the pupils is eon. 
stantly endangered. Both teachers and pupils work to a disadvantage 
and in constant danger. Epidemics find in these places food for fear. 
ful ravages. The influence of such environments upon the spirits and 
of such atmosphere upon the vital organs is a constant depression, and 
can but be pernicious. 

Some of the school rooms owned are no better than the rented 

-rooms referred to above. Among these may be mentioned those in 
the Thomson School (6 rooms) and the Fourteenth and Q streets 
school (2 rooms), in the first division; the Lenox School (2 rooms) 
and the school at Seventh and G streets, southeast (2 rooms), in the 
third division; the Greenleaf School (4 rooms) and the Potomac 
School (4 rooms), in the fourth division; the Montgomery street school 
(4 rooms) and the High street school (4 rooms), in the fifth division, 
and 2 rooms in the Hillsdale school, in the sixth division. 

The condition of some of these rooms is intelligently and specifically 
set forth in the reports of the respective supervising principals. I call 
your attention to the difficulties which the supervising principals meet 
in assigning to these rooms children whose neighbors attend schools 
that are better adapted to school purposes, also alluded to in these 
reports. 


HALF-DAY SCHOOLS. 


A half day at school is enough for a first or second grade pupil, if 
the school is not well taught or is in an unhealthful, uncomfortable or 
uninviting school room. These conditions, however, ought not to exist. 
The school room should be commodions, well lighted and well venti- 
lated, clean and wholesome, and not overcrowded. Our teachers are 
competent to teach well, and where opportunity is given do teach well. 
The children who go to school in the afternoon are tired because of too 
much play in the forenoon. It has been the custom in the middle of 


, 
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the year to change the afternoon schools to forenoon schools, and vice 
verstl. Thus has the condition of all the primary schools changed in 
the middle of the year. The progress of the children has thereby been 
greatly impaired. 

Every child who goes to school should have a desk of his own and 
should not be forced to give it up to some one—he knows not whom— 
for half the day. The greater part of the moral effect of school life is 
lost to the child by the half-day school. 

Time is an important element in good teaching, particularly in the 
primary grades, as it is a necessary element in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and in the assimilation of thought. If knowledge is to be gained by 
effort, and its value proved by experiment and application before it can 
become a source of power to its possessor, teaching that is wholly didac- 
tie has but little in it that is purely educational. Yet the teacher who 
has fifty or sixty pupils to IUPAC in three short hours, shortened by the 
encroaching darkness of a winter day, can do little or nothing in the 
way of training. i The primary pupil of six or seven years, who is learn- 
ing to see, who is taking his first steps in language, can not be prop- 
erly taught didactically. He learns to see, to talk, to read, to write, by 
seeing, talking, reading, writing; he learns numbers only by handling 
numbers of things; he learns forms by making and comparing format 
and he learns to represent forms by much practice in Popreecutation: 
The child himself must do. The teacher's office is to direct, to guide; 
and as the young learner is teaching himself by self-activity, requiring 
much time, the exercises must be changed frequently, that he may have 
proper recreation, and this also requires much time. 

The child’s school hours should be spent in doing or in activity for 
specific mental improvement, alternated by doing or physical activity 
for recreation, enjoyment or specific physical improvement. This takes 
time. If the teacher has not the time to do this work right, she will 
dictate the scholastic part of the work and the cbild will suffer by loss 
of both the mental self-activity and the physical activity. The primary 
schools should take the child as they find him coming from the home, 
with all the perceptive faculties active, contributing to enjoyment and 
adding to knowledge, and should seek to teach him by the continued 
activity of these same faculties systematically directed for specifie pur- 
poses, and should not so radically change the child’s life as to make his 
school life a mere memory drill. But the short-time school converts the 
teaching into almost purely memoriter work. 

Manual training begins in the kindergarten and should be continued 
in the primary school, but the child in the half-day school has no time 
to draw, to make forms of clay, or, by folding and cutting paper, or by 
laying sticks or other means; has no time to represent forms. His time 
must be spent in committing to memory that which he may or may not 
understand, because the scholastic grade work must be done. 
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With more time and with the teaching ability now in the Schools, the 
child might be led to discover or to find out for himself the scholastic 
information we desire him to get, and might have time to verify 
to make use of such information for practical ends by the effort o 
and hand, which would prove the better part of his education. 

Edueation should accomplish the best possible mental, moral and 
physical good to the child, especially during the first few years of the 
formative period of his life. In half day-schools no moral lessons can 
be wrought in the presence of the child and impressed uponhim. There 
isn’t time. The teacher must dictate. Thus the moral lessons the child 
gets at school are the simple ipse dixit of one who is almost a stranger 
to him. The child can not be developed mentally by self-activity, or 
gain knowledge by investigation under the direction of the teacher, 
There isn’t time. The teacher must dictate and the child must mem- 
orize what is dictated whether he understands it or not—not to say 
whether he knows it to be true or not. He can not be trained system- 
atically in the use of eye and hand, or be given exercises for rest and 
physical development. There isn’t time. The lessons mustbe learned 
and the desks must be cleared out that other children may come and 
in turn be filled with facts for examination day. That healthy, mental, 
moral and physical growth that can come to childhood only by wisely 
directed, systematic, pleasing, and conscious self-activity can not be 
realized in a half-day school. That pure, natural, and earnest love for 
truth and knowledge is never known by the child who receives without 
question or investigation doses of facts as from the hands of one who 
has diagnosed and prescribed without explanation. Most of our teach- 
ers can do the legitimate work of the primary school properly, but they 
complain that the half-day school does not afford the time for doing it, 
and their complaint is well founded. Little time is allowed for ealis- 
thenic exercises, for games, for songs and repetition of mottoes; but all 
effort must be directed to accomplishing the grade work, that can be 
done only by a continued pouring in, and a nervous, hurried and too 
often meaningless memory drill. No one knows this better than the 
conscientious teacher, and no one speaks of it more frequently or more 
feelingly. That such memoriter work can be found in the schools is too 
true. That such work is found in the schools is not the fault of the 
teacher who is forced to do work on the half-time allotment. If we 
would have more and better training in school and fewer home lessons 
to be studied by our small children, we must give more time and better 
opportunity to do the work. 

Six hours may be too long for the youngest child to go to school, but 
four hours—two in the forenoon and two in the afternoon, or five 
hours—two and a half in the forenoon and two and a half in the after- 
noon, for the child to be alternately working and playing, improving 
and resting, developing mentally and developing physically, by turn, 
are none too many. The child is better oif in such a school than at play. 


and 
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NIGHT SCHOOLS, 


cost, 

The appropriation for night schools was 89 
was given to the seventh and eighth div 
Three schools were organized in the 
Franklin School, one at the Henry Scho 


Each school had a corps of 4 teachers, consisting of a principal and 
three assistants. The cost of each school was 88 nee evening. snae for 
three schools. The schools opened in November and closedein Maren 
with three sessions a week, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays : 

There were 52 sessions, which cost $1,245 for teaching Other ex- 
penses of the schools, as for fitting up the school reomenvith gas-fix- 


tures and other appliances, for 
d S, gas and fuel, ete, i i 
general expenditures for day schools. Be eae 


WE 900, one-half of which 
'slons (colored schools). 

first six divisions—one at the 
ol, one at the Peabody School. 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. 


These schools enrolled 544 pupils, 473 of whom were males and 71 
were females. The average attendance was less than 60 per cent. of the 
entire enrollment. Many, however, of those who were enrolled were 
present but one session. These ought not to increase the whole enroll- 
ment, as they probably came out of curiosity or as adventurers. If the 
number of those attending but one session were taken from the enroll- 


ment, the attendance would not fall below 60 per cent. of the entire en- 
rollment. 


THE PUPILS, 


The ages of pupils ranged from thirteen years to forty-six years. Most 
of the pupils, however, were young, the average age being less than 
eighteen years, All were engaged during the daytime in some useful 
avocation, and it is believed were for that reason unable to attend day 
school. With hardly an exception, not considering the adventurers, all 
manifested great interest in their work and a desire to learn. One dis- 
couraging feature must be mentioned, viz., but a small percentage of 
the pupils in attendance were enrolled in the night schools of the pre- . 
ceding year. 

INSTRUCTION. 


The general course of instruction embraced arithmetic, English 
composition (including business and letter forms), United States 
history and geography connected therewith, and penmanship. The 
pupils were divided into three grades, each grade being instructed in 
the branches named above in accordance with the requirements of the 
pupils in the grade. In addition the principal of each school gave 
courses of lectures to the respective grades each evening on physi- 
ology and the laws of health, physical geography and civil govern- 
ment. One class in geometry was formed, which did satisfactory work 
in the elementary part of that subject. 
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There can be no doubt of the usefulness of these schools. The inter- 
est manifested and the progress made both warrant an effort to in- 
crease their number and to broaden their course of instruction. Courses 
in higher mathematics and in mechanical drawing should be provided, 
if possible, another year for such as desire to pursue these branches, 


COUNTY SCHOOLS. 


An effort was made during the year to give the county schools all 
the advantages possessed by those in the city. As some of these schools 
have many grades of pupils, the different kinds of work laid down for 
each grade in the course of instruction could not be thoroughly done in 
all cases. 

The teachers of these schools were advised to reduce the number of 
classes in such studies as drawing, penmanship,and music, and to so adapt 
their work to the needs of the pupils that they might be taught as one 
class, or at most as two classes. To further this end, the teachers were 
called together many times during the year to advise with the special 
teachers of the above-named branches of study and with the superin- 
tendent. 

The work ofthe schools in all branches of study was made more flexi- 
ble and much freedom was given the teacher to exercise his individual- 
ity and good judgment in the choice and assignment of work. 

The special teachers of music and drawing were directed to supervise 
these studies in the county schools as closely as in the schools of the 
city. 

Tt was thought that the Mount Pleasant, Anacostia, Hillsdale, and 
Mott Schools, especially, should offer the same advantages as the best 
schools of the city, so that parents would have no desire to send their 
children from home to attend school in grades below the High School. 
An effort was made to induce the parents to assist in the accomplish- 
ment of this desirable result. It has been my pleasure to observe a deep 
interest and pride in the home school manifested on the part of many 
parents who send to these suburban schools. 

No one teacher in any of these four schools will hereafter have more 
than two grades to teach, and no teacher having two grades will havea 
large number of pupils in either grade, while most of the teachers will 
have a single grade to teach, as is the case in the city schools. 

Except in the matter of grading, all the county schools have equal 
advantages with those in the city. I believe that nowhere can there be 
found better country schools than are taught in the District of Colum- 
bia. This, of course, is due in part to the system that has prevailed 
for many years, but too much credit can not be given to the faithfulness 
and intelligent effort of the teachers employed in these schools. Some 
of these teachers carry on the work of three or more grades in a single 
school, and, I am pleased to state, keep the work wellin hand and show 
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results that will not suffer by comparison with those attained with more 
favorable grading and attendance. 

The teachers of the county are, as a rule, paid as well as those in 
the city who do corresponding work. Some principals of schools, how- 
ever, besides teaching eighth grades and haying the responsibility of 
the government of a community of schools, teach also two, three, or 
four grades of pupils (the number of pupils. of course, in each grade 
being small). The work of such teachers is very heavy and the re- 
sponsibility great. I do not see why such’ teachers should be paid 
Jess than is paid for corresponding work in the city. As mueh is ex 
pected of them, their responsibility is as great, their work is as severe, 
while at the same time they work under many disadvantages. 


INSTRUCTION IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


A commendable effort was made during the year by teachers of all 
grades to make the teaching of English practical and effective. The 
results are made known by the supervising principals in their respect- 
ive reports, to which your attention has already been called. ‘The writ- 
ing of detached sentences without sequence, having little or no relation, 
was discouraged, and the expression, both orally and in writing, of 
groups, bodies, or units of associate thought in connected discourse, 
was encouraged. 

The first and more important purpose of all language teaching, be- 
ginning with the primary school, should be to train the child in the use 
of his vocabulary in the expression of associate thought in connected 
discourse. If a child is first made to see groups of related thought as 
represented by tableaux, pictures, animals, part of plants, parts of the 
human body, and other objects, and is made to see the parts of such 
groups in their proper relation, he can be led to express or represent 
in the words of his vocabulary such groups as entireties, and by thus 
doing he may be led to use language correctly and effectively, and may 
be taught the value of a definite and accurate use of the same. 

Children’s vocabularies lack many idioms necessary for the expression 
of relations which they see and desire to express. These idioms should 
be given the child by the teacher. Thus may the child be trained to 
make oral and written descriptions. Like methods should be pursued 
in training children to make oral and written narrations and compari- 
sons. It will be found in making written productions that the child 
will need to know certain grammatic idioms, as plurals, possessives, 
and other forms, as of verbs, pronouns, ete.; that he must know cer- 
tain arbitrary laws of capitalization and other facts which he can un- 
derstand and appreciate when he desires to express in written form 
what he has orally constructed. 
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This part of grammar the child should be caused to discover and 
learn by proper methods as its use becomes necessary. Thus he learns 
first, composition idioms, and, second, grammatic idioms, which together 
constitute the grammar of the language. Thus should composition and 
grammar be introduced into the lowest grade of school. The making of 
composition (oral) should precede the learning of grammar, thereby 
developing the necessity and creating a desire fora knowledge of er ; 
mar, as well as giving the opportunity to learn it understandingly, 

The teachers of the first-grade schools were asked at the beginning of 
the year to devote from one week to two months to training their children 
to see groups of associate thought and to make oral compositions repre- 
senting such groups before beginning to teach their children words or 
letters by sight. This was done, first, to round out the vocabularies of 
the children by adding to them the lacking composition idioms, and, 
second, to prepare the pupils to see words as the representations of 
thought, and to see forms of words as the representations of modifica- 
tions of thought. 

Composition or the construction of English, for the representation of 
thought seen and understood by the child, was emphasized in all the 
grades of schools, but systematic grammar, as explained above, was 
not neglected. 

The results of the year’s work prove that children should be able to 
make English composition, below the grade of abstract discussion and 
pure invention, as good as that which they can read uaderstandingly. 
That is, children of the first grade should write, correct in all particu- 
lars, lessons as good as those found in the first reader, while children 
of other grades should be able to represent what they see and know 
correspondingly well. This, it is believed, is what our schools should 
seek to accomplish as a product rather than the parsing, analyzing, and 
diagramming of complete English. 

Effort was made during the year to secure good expression and me- 
thodical arrangement of thoughtin oraland written recitations. Pupils 
were led to make topical outlines of subjects studied and to follow the 
outlines in presenting the subjects orally, or in writing. Intelligent 
work of this kind results not only in improved speech and written com- 
position, but also in better methods of study and of thought. By such 
work school exercises are relieved of drudgery and become at once a 
fascinating employment and an effective educating power. 

The spelling of all words used in writing was emphasized. An effort 
was made to make the pupils unwilling to write words of whose orthog- 
raphy they were uncertain until the dictionary or other authority had 
been consulted. The result was an improvement in the spelling of words 
in ordinary use by the pupils, as shown by the written work. Oral spell- 
ing was not wholly discontinued, but was used to fix the orthography of 
words not frequently used in writing, thus guarding against the con- 
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traction of vocabularies that might result from the indolence or careless- 
ness of pupils. 

The chief purpose of the work in spelling, however, during the year 
was to fix the habit of ascertaining the correct orthography of words, 
if it was not already known, before attempting to write them. 


INSTRUCTION IN READING. 


If properly taught, no subject in the school course gives more enjoy- 
inent to the learner than reading; none offers better means of improve- 
ment. No subject offers better opportunity for training pupils in cor- 
rect habits of study and investigation ; no subject is better adapted to 
create a desire for knowledge and to prepare the pupil to gratify that 
desire by his own effort. No other subject gives power that is safer in 
the hands of its possessor. 

On the contrary, if carelessly or mechanically taught, no subject 
yields fewer good results. If not wisely taught, no subject gives power 
that may be made more productive of harm. ‘To train the pupil in the 
proper use of this power should be an important purpose of most of the 
teaching in this subject. This involves the cultivation of an apprecia- 
tion of good literature and a liking for useful books. These can result 
only from an acquaintance with, and a carefully directed study of, such 
literature and such books. 

If the child is to be given the power to read, the minimum of educa- 
tion in this subject must include a knowledge of what to read. On 
leaving school the child will seek amusement on the plane of his ap- 
preciation. If he reads for entertainment, he will read such literature 
as he can understand and appreciate. It should be the effort of the 
school, systematically directed, to cultivate the understanding and the 
appreciation of the child to that plane on which, no matter what avoca- 
tion in life he may pursue, he will avoid low and pernicious literature, 
because it will be distasteful to him. 

The teaching of reading is divided naturally into two parts; first, 
teaching the pupil to recognize (a) the words of his vocabulary, (b) to 
grasp readily the thought expressed by what is read, and (ec) to read 
aloud (oral delivery) ; second, (a) training the pupil to an appreciation 
of what to read, () to a knowledge of how to read, and (¢) how to use 
the results obtained by reading. 

Experience has demonstrated that the first part of this work can be 
done in three or four years at most. After that the child should be 
trained in the second part of the work. He should read for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the subject-matter of what is read, making the acquisi- 
tion of the art of reading subordinate. 

It is not enough that teachers have a correct idea of the true purpose 
of reading in the schools; they must be given opportunity to realize 
such purpose by being provided with books. 
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The exclusive use of the school reader and the ordinary text-books in 
geography and history does not afford such opportunities. The reader 
is but a compilation of extracts, usually representative specimens of 
the finest productions of the best authors. But detached, the selec. 
tions can not be understood and appreciated except by him who is ac. 
quainted with the productions from which they are taken. Rarely wij) 
a pupil develop admiration for an author by reading extracts. 

The ordinary text-books in geography and history serve a purpose as 
outlines in the hands of the children, but the chief profit in pursuing 
these studies should come from collateral or supplementary Teading 
which gives reality and character and life. This collateral matter 
should be furnished to the schools. 

I believe that it is wise to so direct supplementary reading that most, 
if not all, of it shall be done to explain and broaden the work of other 
subjects pursued in the grade. So varied is the literature on the differ- 
ent phases of geography, and history, and science, that a sufficient ya- 
riety of reading would be furnished by such restriction, while the work 
of the school would be unified and made more profitable. 

At this time the seventh and eighth grade schools need to be fur- 
nished with supplementary reading to broaden and explain their work 
in history and geography. This is especially true of the eighth grade 
schools. The work prescribed for the eighth grade in these subjects 
can not be done successfully without much intelligent reading on the 
part of the pupils. Teachers have done much to provide the schools 
with reading-books, the good effects of which are easily seen on their 
schools. Parents would act wisely to aid in this good work. 

The attention of the Board is respectfully directed to the subject. 


INSTRUCTION IN NUMBER. 


The “manuals” put into the hands of the teachers of the first and 
second grades at the beginning of the year have proved beneficial by 
securing a better understanding of the purpose of teaching this sub- 
ject to very young pupils as well as greater uniformity of results in the 
respective grades. 

The following taken from the first-grade manual shows in part the 
direction given to all the work in this subject in the primary grades: 

A method of teaching arithmetic is valuable only to the extent that it trains the 
child to see relations of numbers and quantities—to think clearly and to express 
thought accurately. Young children should be trained to see the values of nambers 
by observing what can be done with numbers of things. When the abstract idea is 
known and fully comprehended the expression representing it should be taught, and 
not before. All mechanical work should be avoided. 

The pupils must investigate, explore, and discover; after discovering they must be 
trained to state in definite, accurate language the results of their investigations, ex- 
plorations, and discoveries. 
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Unless children have clear perceptions of the numbers or qu 
represented, the figures and signs representing these percept 
meaning to them. 


antities of the things 


ions convey but little 
e 


If one should attempt to prove with objects some of the problems children are 
asked to solve, he would appreciate many of the difficulties encountered by pupils in 
their work. c 

That one may teach numbers well he must study the child. 
what the child sees and comprehends. 

In too many cases the pupils learn words— nothing but words. 

Children can be trained to see the relations of number only by a free use of objects. 

Beginners should be furnished with blocks, spools, splints, pebbles, checkers, nuts, 
dolls, spoons, dishes, slates, pencils, ete., with which to work. These objects are ob- 
tained easily. The children will help to furnish them. 

Besides these the school-room should be supplied with the liquid, dry, and long 
measures, and with the materials to be measured, as well as with blackboard and 
crayon. 

The teacher should be prepared to do the work. He should know each day what 
he is to teach, how he is to teach it, and why he is to teachit. * * * : 

The pupils should have much practice in making problems. They can be led to 
make any problem which they can be led to solve. 

Let the pupils prove with objects the little problems which they make and solve- 

This is excellent language training, as well as training in seeing things in exact 
numerical relations. * * * 

If the pupils seem to be in donbt in any part of the work the teacher should have 
them use objects, after which he should give much practice in doing the work without 
objects. The teacher must remember that, besides teaching pupils to see things in 
their true numerical relations, he is to teach pupils to work accurately and rapidly. 
This can be done by practice; by doing. 


The results of the work in number are set forth by the supervising 
principals in their reports. 


He must understand 


INSLIRUCTION IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


In accordance with an act of Congress approved May 20, 1886, the 
study of physiology and hygiene, having special reference to the evil 
effects of the use of stimulants and narcotics, was added to the work of 
the schools during the year. 

As required by law, the Board prescribed books on this subject to be 
used by the pupils. 

An outline or syllabus of work was prepared for the teachers of the 
first grade and second grade schools where the subject was taught 
orally. 

Sets of books (those mentioned above) were furnished the third grade 
schools, to be used as supplementary reading matter during the last 
half of the year. The subject was developed and broadened by explana- 
tion, illustration, and questioning. Much objective work was done. 

Books were bought by the pupils of the fourth grade, but teachers were 
advised to use them as reading books to supplement the teaching of 
the respective subjects by objects and experiment. 

Sets of books were provided for the fifth grade and were used for 
supplementary sight reading in connection with oral objective teaching. 

184 a——3 
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Books were put in the bands of the pupils of the sixth grad 
studied, but much objective teaching was done. A gratifyin 5 to 
of the work in this grade was the systematic study of subject wwe 
correspondingly systematic reproduction, orally or in Writing and g 
subjects as entireties. 2 Of the 

In this subject only incident 
grade. 


al teaching was done in the . 
eVenth 


bed for pupils of the eighth grade whic 


‘A book was prescri Of i 
taught intelligently and with many objective helps. Was 
Too much praise can not be given the teachers for their enterpn} 

T1ge 


and intelligence in securing specimens for doing good objective 2 
It is believed that this subject was taught in compliance with Ve 
8 


spirit as well as with the letter of the law prescribing it. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


It is not necessary at this time to discuss the importance of qa, 
training as a factor in education. The value of eye and hand pel 
in the symmetrical development of body and mind and in the ae 
tion of the child for the duties of life is now conceded. The anced 
is no longer, “ Shall manual training have place?” but rather ean 
what shall it consist?” “To what extent shall it be carried?” anq ‘ H : 
shall it be managed in conjunction with the other work of the schoo 

It is conceded that citizens who are to occupy different spheres 
activity in life, but who are to act in mutually dependent relations . 
one nationality, should not be educated on diverging lines, but shoktal 
to secure that harmony of thought and action necessary to the pel 5 
and prosperity of the state, be so trained in early life that each ana 
understand and value properly the worth, dignity, and importance of 
the part acted by the others. 

Tt is conceded that he gets most profit and pleasure from a produc. _ 
tion, whether of the mind or of the hand, who has acquired some skill a 
tbe same or kindred arts of which such production is a result; he is 
the best judge of the craftsman’s art wo has himself worked with tools: 
he is the best judge of architecture who has himself planned a struct- 
ure; he is the best judge of a painting who has himself worked in the 
art; and that, therefore, in this age of mechanical appliances, indus- 
trial achievements, and art endowments, the youth who has not ac. 
quired any skill in seeing, any dexterity of hand in doing, is ill-prepared 
for the proper enjoyment of what surrounds him through life, or fora 
correct estimate of values, opportunities, and duties. 

It is conceded that because technical science and skilled labor are 
applied to every department of industry, however menial it may seem 
to be relatively, that they alike who are to perform this labor and they 
for whom it will be done, as well as they who will direct it, should re- 
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ceive a training having for its purpose the preparation of each to per- 
form his part intelligently, and that if this is not given in early life, few 
will get it, and if not done in the public school, for the most it will not 
be done at all. 

It is conceded that because of the narrowing of the activities, ocea- 
sioned by division of labor incident to the use of mechanical appliances 
and the consequent loss in variety of thought and action in acquiring 
the means of livelihood, that something should be done for the youthin 
the school as a part of his preparation for life that will give breadth and 
diversity to his tastes and abilities, in order that he may the more read- 
ily adapt himself to the changing conditions of industries as well as to 
the demands for increased skill in narrow lines of labor. 

It is conceded that the schools should offer opportunity and encour- 
agement to the class of learners, who, in the past, have not had oppor- 
tunity or encouragement, who can not excel or even do well in the scho- 
lastic work prescribed for the schools, but who would delight and would 
excel in those manual arts for which they have adaptation, but who, 
unless they can receive instruction and encouragement during their 
years of pupilage, must remain plodders, helpers, or operators in nar- 
row lines of activity, little better than machines, helpless and depend- 
ent when their work is rendered no longer necessary by the invention 
of new appliances. 

It is conceded that if we would see the graduates of our schools seek 
other employments than as clerks, book-keepers, and teachers, they must 
be directed in other lines of thought ana have opportunity to practice 
the elements of other activities. 

It is conceded that the loss of opportunity afforded the youth in 
frontier rural life, incident to the settlement of the country and the 
massing of population in great centers, and to the general application 
of machinery to labor, must be compensated by opportunity and train- 
ing in the school. 

It is conceded that by the introduction of manual training the schools 
will suffer no loss in scholastic acquirements, and that a diversity of 
labor and effort will be given that will be at once healthful and pleas- 
ing, and that the school will thus be made a place in which to grow 
Strong and healthy rather than, as now, a place in which health is im- 
paired and physical energy made unenjoyable. 


DRAWING IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS AS A MEANS OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


During the past year something has been done to increase the manual 
training already begun in the primary schools. The director of draw- 
ing has explained this in part in the report to which your attention 
has been called. It is desirable that but little time be given to draw- 
ing from flats—the imitation of what some other person has tried to 
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do—and that systematic courses of clay-modeling, Stick-laying 


paper folding, cutting, and pasting, be given the pupils of fie aad 
second, third, and fourth grades, and that the work in drawing ye ae 
On. 


fined, with proper restrictions, to the representation of forms mae 
the pupils, and of corresponding forms which the pupils, pence b 
their training in making, may be led properly to sce. Se of 
The work of the fourth grade should be enlarged by a course of 
struction of articles in cloth, leather, and other materials whose f; Con. 
are modifications or combinations of the simpler forms before allnded on 
These three lines of work, with the accompanying study anq e to, 
sentation of plant and other forms in nature which the course ae 
struction provides for, if systematically and carefully carried oat oa 
afford all the eye-and-hand culture desirable in the primary see a 
except that instruction jn sewing at least one hour a week shoniaae 
given the girls’ schools of the fourth grade. € 
The work of the primary school here suggested is distinctively a 
thetic, and is both imitative and inventive. MSN 
The work will require from one hour and a half to two hours a week 
With the plans now matured, it is believed this work may be sical 
fully done the succeeding year. Each line of work named above exce f 
sewing will be elaborated in the course of study now in preparation, Dp 


DRAWING IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS AS A MEANS OF MANUAL TRAINING 


The drawing work of these grades should cultivate the habit of look. 
jng at objects methodically, and the ability to see them correctly ; the 
taste and the judgment of pupils in the selection, and economy int the 
use of materials ; skill in the use of tools and other appliances, and 
eare and pride aud a feeling of responsibility in the construction of oh. 
jects, as well as skill in representation. 

The work, as a whole, is included under three heads: Construction 
representation, and ornamentation. 

Tn each of the above lines of work the effort is first to lead the pupil 
to see and to decide, and afterward to make or to do. 

The work is at first analytic, and afterward synthetic. 

The pupils are led— 

(a) to see the facts of form ; 

(b) to represent the facts of form (to read and to make working 
drawings by the “ shop method” ; 

(c) to make patterns from the working drawings ; 

(d) to construct the objects; 

(e) to represent the objects made ; 

(f) to construct and represent ornamentations for those objects; 

(g) to ornament the objects; 

(t) to represent the finished or ornamented objects. 
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The work in construction of the different grades required by the 
course of instruction need not be detailed here. In general it is as fol- 
lows: 


Fifth year.—The making of models of card-board and other materials, 
the cylinder, the oblong block, the cone, the triangular prism and many 
objects based on these forms; the simple ornamentation of objects by 
the application of designs in paper made by folding and cutting ; draw- 
ing leaves from nature and adapting them to decorative design. The 
constructive drawing to be free-hand. 

Time required, one and a half hours a week. 


Sivth year.—The making of models with card-board and other ma- 
terial, the square plinth, the cylinder, the cube, the square pyramid, 
the triangular prism, the hexagonal prism, and many common objects 
based on these forms; drawing flowers from nature and adapting them 
to ornament; molding leaves and flowers in clay, carving simple orna- 
ments, borders, and designs in clay—unburned bricks. The construct- 
ive drawing to be free-hand, 

Time required, one and a half hours a week. 


Seventh year.—The making of models of card-board and other ma- 
terials, the rectangular prism, the plinth and objects based on them; 
working drawings of the bracket, the hollow-flanged cylinder and the 
pulley; drawing leaves and twigs from nature and adapting them to 
ornament; molding leaves and fruit in clay. The constractive drawing 
to be both free-hand and instrumental. 

Time required, one and a half hours a week. 

(Work in shops for boys and in the cooking schools for girls.) 


Bighth year.—The makin g of modelsof card-board and other materials; 
working drawings of the hollow cylinder, of the bolthead, of the bell, of 
the pulley, of the try-square, of framing (the mortise and tenon); geo- 
metric problems; drawing plant forms from nature and adapting them 
to ornament; molding ornaments, borders and rosettes in clay. The 
constructive drawing to be both free-hand and instrumental. 

Time required, one and a half hours a week. 

(Work in shops for boys and in the cooking school for girls.) 


Material.—In this constructive part of drawing the pupils will use 
clay, splints of different lengths and colors, colored paper, plain paper, 
card-board, thin wood, cloth, leather, brads, paste, glue, and thread. 

Tools.—Pupils will be trained in the use of the rule, straight-edge, 
knife, scissors, compasses, spatula, carving chisel, pencil, needle and 
paste brush, 


Value.—This course in drawing, adapted to training the eye aud 
hand and the judgmentis valuable because it can be done in the school 
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room at little expense; it provides training for girls ag well 
boys; its methods are psychological, its order natural and 5 
tial, and its execution interesting and satisfying; it instruets on 
pupilin those facts and trains him in those arts that prepare hing 8 
the workshop provided for him later in the course, or for furthep sti a 
in other lines of art industry should he elect not to take the couse y 
shop work, or, finally, it in part prepares him who may not wit Ne 
bread in the workshop or the studio, to appreciate and enjoy ane meee 
anism and arts of modern life. - 


as for 
1S 


WORK WITH TOOLS IN SHOPS. 


For two years something has been done in manual training 
High School. Not until the past year, however, was enough q 
this work for special mention. 

At the beginning of the yeara trained teacher was secured, and a 
was fitted up with benches and wood-working tools, in which 295 
received instruction and practice one hour each week. 

The work was successful. It was not difficult to manage it with the 
other regular courses of study of the school. The boys seemed to like 
the work and showed no disposition to withdraw from the ce] 
Although but one hour’s jnstruction per week was given each Pupil, a 
marked improvement in the use of tools was noticed, and it is known 
that many boys did corresponding work at home for practical and useful 
purposes, which was furthered at least, if not induced, by the training 
and suggestions received in the school shop. The indications of interest 
in and profit by the training of hand and eye in connection with other 
school duties, it was believed augured the success of manual training in 
our schools more convincingly than pages of philosophy and argument 
on the subject. 

This success gives encouragement to the purpose of extending the 
benefits of this kind of work to the upper grades of the grammap 
schools and of broadening its field of experiment and activity in the 
High School. 

‘The Congress just closed appropriated “for the purpose of industrial 
instruction, including tools, machinery, material, and apparatus, five 
thousand dollars.” 

What is done, then, in manual training in the schools the succeeding 
year other than that done in connection with drawing: must be done 
with $3,630, the share of the above-named appropriation belonging to 
the first six divisions. This should all be expended in plant. Indeed, 
it is doubtful that it can be expended for any other purpose, save only 
for the material to be used when the shops or schools shall be in oper- 
ation. 

In the estimates made for teachers, janitors, rent, and fuel the estab- 
lishment of these schools was anticipated and provision made for them. 

In further anticipation of the establishment of these schools, five 


in the 
One in 


ass, 
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trained teachers (graduates of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute) have 
been secured. Two members of the normal training class of this year, 
haying special adaptability, it was believed, and having had much ex- 
perience by home training in the arts of cookery, were induced early in 
the spring to enter a class for special training in cookery, in anticipa- 
tion of being employed as teachers of cooking the succeeding year. 

It is desirable that what the Board decides to have done in industrial 
education in shops the coming year should be so definite in character 
respecting both the kinds of work that shall be done and also the grades 
of pupils that shall be trained, that the results may be observed with 
much accuracy, and correct values be given to them. Fortunately, be- 
cause of our experience and the experience of many other cities by which 
we may profit, our future work can not be regarded as wholly experi- 
mental. 

I recommend the establishment of three shops for training in wood- 
working tools and the continuance of the one already established in the 
High School—one of the new shops to be located in the second division, 
one in the third, and one in the fourth. These divisions have been se- 
lected because, upon investigation, appropriate buildings or rooms con- 
nected with or conveniently located to the schools from which they will 
draw their pupils can be procured. 

It will cost $540 to provide 36 benches for these shops and $700 to 
provide 36 sets of tools. We shall then have four shops in whicli first- 
year training in the use of wood-working tools will be given. In each 
of these shops 180 boys may be trained two hours a week. 

The boys for one shop will come from the High School, for another 
shop (in the second division) from the eighth grade schools, and for the 
other two shops, from the eighth and seventh grade schools of the third 
and fourth divisions, respectively. The last two shops will probably 
accommodate all the eighth and seventh grade boys of those divisions 
that will elect to take the work. 

The plant for these schools will cost $1,240 in round numbers. In 
these and the shop we now have 720 boys may be trained two hours a 
week, or double that number one hour a week. 


The work in the shops will incluade— 


BENCH WORK. 


The correct method of using planes, handsaws, chisels, gouges, brace 
and bits, hammer, gauge, and other tools, in the working of different 
kinds of wood. 

The laying out of work with knife and pencil, using try-square, bevel, 
and dividers, and working from drawings made by the pupil himself. 

The making of plain and of more complex mortise-and-tenon joints, 
dovetailing, and plain cabinet making. 

The making of articles of practical utility for the schools and shops. 
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The putting together of work with brads, nails, screws, and 


. y glue, 
The care and sharpening of edged tools. 
The use of circular saws. 
Lectures on woods and other material used in the shops, show; 
8) 8 OWin 


where and in what condition each is found, and by what Process 
prepared for use or for market. Also lectures on the manuf 
tools. 

Two hours a week throughout the year. 


“SSCS it ig 
acture of 


I think it desirable to furnish training for a second year’s cours, 
those boys in the High School who have taken the first years obey to 
and I advise that a shop be provided in which they ean receive ii 
struction in the use of the wood-lathe, in forging, and in molding o¢ 
soft metals. For this shop a small engine will be necessary, we 
will be the heaviest expense (say, $1,200, which will include Shaftin ; 
pulleys and belting). Lathes, forges, molding-benches, and the ue 
essary appliances and tools for these, can be secured for $600, This 
shop will accommodate a class of twenty boys who can be taught 3 
one teacher. Thus 300 boys may receive training one hour a week a 
half that number two hours a week. (Probably not more than 150 boys 
in the High School will elect to take this course). 


The work in this shop will include: 


LATHE WORKING, 


The use of all the hand wood-turning tools, embracing plain and faney 
turning in hard and soft wood, inside and outside. ty 

The use of chucks and face-plates. 

Pattern turning. 


MOLDING. 


Bench molding in sand and casting soft metal, embracing the use of 
slickers. trowels, riddle, etc., using patterns made by the pupil himselg, 


FORGING. 


The forging of small articles of soft iron and steel, and steel tools, 
with instruction in the simpler methods of manufacture of iron and 
steel. 

Practice in welding iron. 

Practice in hardening and tempering steel. 

Lectures on metallurgy. 

Two hours a week throughout the year. 

I recommend the establishing of two cooking schools—one at the 
High School, and one in the third division where we may test the work 
with eighth and seventh grade girls. 

The plants for these schools will cost $150 apiece or $300 for the two 
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Fifteen pupils constitute a class i i 
for each jesse Tn each of tee ec ee 

i : é , therefore, 
ceive a lesson in cooking each week of the school 
both schools. The object of the course is to give the pupils instructi 
in plain cooking and in housekeeping, so far as it is dependent on the 
kitchen. In addition to recipes for ordinary dishes, and making and 
cooking the same in the school, notes should be given on the prone 
selection of materials, the proper way of mixing ingredients, and on the 
best manner of arranging and preserving provisions. As much of the 
chemistry of food should be taught as is necessary for intelligent cooking 

We shall then be able to train 1,300 pupils, in round numbers mate 
and female, in grades ranging from the seventh grade to the last year 
jn the High School, both inclusive. 

Some of the classes will be trained in schools connected with or 
adjacent to those in which they do their other school work. Other 
classes will go a distance of many blocks to get their lessons, and that 
during school hours. We shall therefore be able by carefal manage- 
ment and close observation to determine the value of this work odes 
varied circumstances and with many grades of pupils. 

The plant for these six schools will cost, in round numb 
than $3,340. 

The remaining part of the appropriation will be needed in the pur- 
chase of materials for use in the various schools. 

Trecommend further that a teacher be employed to superintend the 
teaching of sewing in the girls’ schools of the fourth division, and that 
one hour a week be given to this work by the girls of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. The instruction heretofore given in sewing has been 
of a desultory character, serving only to prove its desirability and 
the practicability of making it more general and systematic. The ex- 
pense for materials will be small compared with the number of pupils 
who will be benefited by the work. 

I recommend, also, that sewing be taught in the normal training 
school. 


8 are required 
225 girls may re- 
year, or 450 girls in 


ers, not less 


TIME. 


It will not be necessary to lengthen the school day to secure time for 
this work in manual training. Much time, enough for this work, may 
be saved by drawing less from flats, a work comparatively useless; by 
learning fewer burdensome details in history and geography, and by 
relieving the work in arithmetic of the memorizing of long rules, of 
work involving the use of large numbers beyond the comprehension of 
children or even grown persons, and by omitting some of the more in- 
tricate mazes of numerical puzzledom. 

The time required will vary with the grade of school from one hour 
aud a half to three hours a week. 
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SUPERVISION. 


The abolition of written examinations by the Board, for the prom 
tion of pupils, or as a means by which the efficiency of teachers AG a 
certained, gives to the subject of supervision an importance which a 
has not before possessed. The schools must be made to subserve se 
best educational interests of the children attending them. Anthoe 
is given to the Board of Trustees to adopt such means as will, in ‘tan 
judgment, secure this end. as 

Inyour wisdom you have discontinued examinations; you have abo} 
ished one of the means in general use by which the knowledge of nae 
pils in restricted lines of work may be ascertained. Thus an agency 
for holding both teacher and pupil to accountability within narrow 
scholastic limits is removed. To determine whether or not this wi 
result in loss to the pupil should command the constant attention ang 
the wise and candid judgment of those to whom the people intrust the 
welfare of their children. 

I interpret this action of the Board to mean that it is more impor. 
tant— 

To know that the teachers understand the purpose and scope of 
the different kinds of work prescribed for the grades in which 
they teach, respectively, than the average percentages of their 
schools obtained by answering five or ten questions asked by 
a committee or a superintendent ; 

To know that the teachers understand and use those processes by 
which all the pupils may best be developed morally, mentally 
and physically, than that certain numbers of their pupils have 
reached a given average in the prescribed branches of scholastic 
work; 

To know that every child in the schools is trained to work most 
advantageously and naturally, than how he stands in relation 
to other members of his class ; 

To know that every child is trained to do better work, more profit- 
able work, each day, than that in the estimation of some one 
who has rated his answers he has made 4 per cent. higher 
standing than some other member of the class; 

To know that the children are learning where to get information, 
how to get it, and what to do with it, than the names or number 
of those who remember at a given moment the greatest amount 
of what they have learned ; 

To know that scholarly desires and habits are cultivated in the 
school and scholarly processes are adopted by the children, 
than that they stand high in some or all of the studies pursued. 

I interpret this action to mean that it is important— 

To know that no child is injured by undue stimulus, that no child, 
however dull, is discouraged by unwise criticism or bad methods 
of teaching; 
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To know that children are learning to a 
6 fe : ; 
day by day for the sake of fe wor ee eae 


, k and the im i 
brings, and not for the sake of i i ee ete 
eae getting higher marks than their 


4 i)? . . 

To know ye the pupil’s motive In studying is to learn and srow 
rather than to stand high in examination, or e : 
moted; and, finally, EEG IS fun 

To know that: by the processes of the schools 
pupil do not, in their nervous anxiet; ; 
ts lovey 2 ] 

See dares negara, N tlt prt of ta 
‘ oe egrity and moral character. 

To superintend schools efficiently, a broad understanding f th 
poses of the school in society is necessary. The supcrvieil i iy eet 
know the kinds of work by which these purposes may eee Sear 

Written examinations relieve th i ; eet i eeouted: 

ee € superintendentand his assistants of 
much responsibility, though adding greatly to the drudgery of their 
work. A large part of this responsibility is thrown uneu Tie ee i 
who, by the processes of teaching thereby made necessary, shifts @ sae 
Ren. use ene ae 
Senn che Whe ay : ercise an intelligent and 
useful Nail st in the choice of matter and methods, and by the 
teaching thereby made possible the ili rots 
ish Aggonsibility F sporttanelte is MGR AT Ge Ss 
; aged a developed, and the 
natural growth of power and increase of knowledge ensue, with the 
least possible nervous expenditure, 

The supervision of the teaching in the High School is done by the 
principal, who devotes most of his time to that work. The same is true 
also, of the Normal Training School, whose principal, however, aie: 
much assistance by overseeing and directing the work of young teachers 
engaged in the primary grades. 

The directors of music and drawing supervise the teaching done in 
those branches throughout the schools, 

There are six supervising principals, who are practically assistant 
superintendents, in charge of the schools of the first six divisions, 
respectively. 

The supervision of the schools below the High School daring the 
year may be explained under the following heads: 

First. Consultations and conclusions of supervisors respecting the 
purposes and limitations of the various kinds of school work and of pro- 
cesses of teaching; respecting purposes and means of discipline, and 
respecting all other interests of the schools. 

Second. Examination of pupils; observation of teaching; consulta- 
tion with teachers; comparison of methods and of results. 

Third. Reports of impressions and results ; consultation and conclu- 
sions respecting future action. 

Fourth. Teachers’ meetings by grades or by divisions. 


both teacher and 
y over percentages and 
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The supervising principals met in consultation with the Superinte; 
ent on an average more than once each week of the school year, These 
meetings were held at night that as much school time as Possible matte 
be given to observation and to assisting in the schools, Bab 

The work of a single grade was usually the topic for consider 
each of these meetings, though uot infrequently the discuss 
confined to the work of one grade ina single branch of study. With 
markable unanimity the supervisors went forth from each Meeting 
work for the accomplishment of results we believed to be desirable 2 

That the work of the schools might be unified, that the teachers 
might work in harmony with the supervising principals, teachers? meet. 
ings by grades were held. At these meetings a free expression of opin. 
10n was encouraged, the work decided upon was explained, its purpose 
and limitations defined, and processes of teaching discussed. 

The intelligence and faithfulness with which the teachers co-operated 
With the superyising principals to do the work of the schools, suggested 
to them at these meetings, was a source of constant gratification, 

The teachers of every grade met several times and of some of the 
grades many times during theyear. All meetings were under the di- 
rection of the superintendent. 

Besides these, many grade meetings were held in the different divis- 
ions for the exemplification of work by the practice teachers of the Nor- 
mal School or by others whose teaching was believed to be worthy of 
study. It was impracticable for the teachers of many of the county 
schools to attend all of these grade meetings, though most of the teach- 
ers in the suburban schools were present. 

Other meetings for the county teachers were held on Saturdays, 
These were either grade or general meetings as thought desirable by 
the conditiomof the work in these schools. 

The work of supervision was definite in its purposes, systematic in 
its plan, and uniform in its effort to strengthen first the weakest part of 
the school work. 

In the first division there were 81 schools; in the second division, 95 
schools; in the third division, 83 schools; in the fourth division, 51 
schools; in the fifth division, 35 schools; in the sixth division, 55 schools. 

It will be seen by reference to the statistics given above that there 
is great disparity in the number of schools in charge of the different 
Supervising principals. One had 95 schools in charge while another 
had but 35 schools. 

I recommend the employment of another supervising principal, to be 
assigned to such schools as the Board may decide upon. 

There are in the first, second, and third divisions 259 schools. The 
time of four persons could be profitably employed in the proper super- 
vision of these schools. 

If the Board decide that it is not wise or practicable to add to the 
number of supervisors, I suggest the desirability of equalizing the work 
of the six now employed. 
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abors of the year were light, 
The labors 0 ‘ sl ened and made agreea’ 
co-operating agencies. The keen interest taken by the ae 
Om- 


ps in everything relating to the sq i 4 
jssioners 1m every g € scholastic conditi 
- tbe material welfare of the schools Was grati ie Be 


e numerous expressions of confidence by the mem 
Ee Trustees encouraged me, while to the Board in its ee ee 
fn indebted fur many courtesies, x 

The principals and teachers co-operated fa’ 
suggestion offered and to make effective 
results in the work of the schools, 

[desire to express my high appreciatio 
pave shown me in all our official relations, 
form kindness. 

With high esteem, 


ithfully to Carry out ey. 


ery 
every effort to secure g 


‘ood 


u of the Consideration you 
and my thanks for your uni- 


W. B. Power, 


Superintendent of Schools. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


October 1, 1887. 


STATISTICS, 


p I,—Showing the whole enrollment of white pupils within the cit 
TABLE school year ending Tne 40, 1887. Te ice a STAC [or ie 


\ Grade. Whole en-| Per 
Tollment. | cent. 


Sormal School 
aia School. 
Eighth grade 
Seventh grade - 
Sixth grade 
Fifth grade 
Fourth gra 
Third grad 
Second grad 
First grade .- 


Norma) and High Schools 


867 4.37 
7, 960. 40.05 

mmar schools. - f 5.5 
oe schools... brent 


Ota cee se mnemeacnn enn scantemnnanesdarsstvrandccsresecdsecedsadsees asec: 19,873 | 100.00 
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TABLE II.—Showing the whole enrollment of white pupils in the first six divis; : 
and county), by grades, for the school year ending June 30, 1887, visions (city 


Grade. Whole en. 
rollment. 
= TERT = <a 
Normal School --. 40 
High School 827 
Highth grade. 1,399 
Seventh grade 1, 689 
Sixth grade. 2, 294 + 90 
Fifth grade. 8,013 
Fourth grade. 3, 097 i 
Third grade 2, 904 3 
Second grade. 2, 729 Z 
First grade -. 3,378 | 45) a 
Total <<--<-2--- Bo Ub eaiacetade ede coe Saco area barges Si Sea 21, 870 | 100. 00 
SUMMARY. ——— 
Normal and High School: 867 4.06 
Grammar schools-. 8,395 | 39, 9g 
Primary schools --- 12,108 | 56,65 
Total Se oer See ore ears emcee ane rcarn ied atime Seared 21,370 | 100, 09 
Taste IlL.—Showing the whole enrollment of pupils (white and colored) in the first six 


divisions (city and county), by grades, for the school year ending June 30, 1887 


Whole en- 
Grade. rollment. 


Normal School 40 
High School -- $27 
Highth grade - 1,415 
Seventh grade 1,720 
Sixth grade. 2, 378 
Fifth grade . 8,153 
Fourth grade - 3, 318 
Third grade. 8,130. 
Second grade - 8, 076 
First grade .- 4,016 


Fray PS aoe ee aac a ry er ESE 23, 073° 


SUMMARY. 
Normal and High Schools = 867 3.75, 
Grammar schools -- 8, 666 87. 57. 
Primary schools. - -- 13,540 | 58. 68 


i otal meee teecee-cemennstaeaern ease n nano ooo ares 23,073 | 100.00 


TABLE IY. 
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—Showing attendance and other facts, 


SEPTEMBER, 
ee si q @ 
=| 8 
Ae ie le Sixth divis. Pole? 
eS) (ne olae ion. Ki || E 
y ee | Fi = 2 ation 3 E 3 
J = ; ! : 
2/8|/2/% aeWen\ical 2 Ss 
A\@/e|¢ Bs |e | Bis fs 
Coat oceania = EaeSa lr |ihon|iealies 
| ars f pupils en ee ee A a a 
zs ber of pupi iS i | 
hole num rs 
Molle ss weep ieee | 210d] 4782] 4, 204) 2, 416) 3, 507] 1, 9601 4 201 
Average umber of pup: 3,416) 4, 516 d ’ 801] ao)... rape 
rolled , +516) 3,10) 2, 3141 1,486! 41711 1 959 al ‘ 
o 
Ate attendance | 4, 301 al Hon 
percentage of attendance 7.8 ine 
Schools ------ ->--- H 
qeachers employe i 
ng) 
| Bupile doegchool, based on— 
Popile toa se ; : mm) i 
e enrollmen' 2) 47.5) 6 5 6 4 
ers: | f 42. 31 40.4) 48.3) 28, 4! 
| = 
OCTOBER, 
——— - = 
f pupils en- | 
Whole number 0 oe 3 
a number of pup fle: en: 696 4,947) 4, 236) 2 5 
poner number of pupils en- 3 al : i , 575) 1, 676) 1, 284 1,485) 801) 49 ------/20, 740 
rerage namber of pupils a rie) 1 | 4988) 2,439) 1,620) 1,211 3,209] coi] ag bo, t00 


age number of pupils in 
Avitiy attendance 3 


Percentage of attendance 


01S .--------" 2== 
Roncliors employed - 
Cases of tardiness -- 
Cases of corporal punishment. 
Pupils dismissed a 
| Pupils toa school, based on— 
F 
ti 


Whole enrollment -- 


| 5) 47.9) 45.9) 57.1 
Average enrollment 49.3] 47.4) 26.9 re at wae ar § 
NOVEMBER. 
Whole number of pupils en- | | a | ] 
polls aeati pat fisven 3, 899 4, 870 4,152) 2,524 1,629 1,091 1,471| g09) gol 
a ‘Average number of pupils en- | j | ee 
ole aiabervor pup! “igcjg7| 2814 +797) 4,082) 2,421) 1,612 1,187 1,307] 807) 40 
R ‘Average number of pupils in | | 5 | | 
OTE Se | 3, 588) 4, 557] 3, 866) 2,273) 1, 521| 1, 049| 1, 302 
Percentage of attendance ....../ 94.2 94.9 .9| 94.9} Baal baal 
Schools. --------- *95) 35. 28 | 
a! ‘Teachers employed 193 Bel 439 
Cases of tardiness. ---. 4 495, 238, 371 
Cases of corporal punishment.. 11 at 
Pupils dismissed. .-.----.. -.. 3. i = 
it " papils to a school, based on— 
Whole enrollment. 51.3 46.5) 43.6 
Average enrollmen: 50.5, 46.1 42.4 


*[noclading three practice schools. 


tInclading one Supervising principal. 


TABLE IV.—S 
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howing attendance and other facts—Continueg 


DECEMBER. 
.| 26] ¢ |] € | 2 |Sisthdivis.| 
e/2/2)]2]8 pte li eltecey | (i 
ee eh |e | rao Saas 
Eel ee |pesey eee ee Prmlrsiet Che el 
S| eis |e) = \ea4e | Stas 
7 Sines 5 = 5 5 = eed 
ft 3 wai 5 | is) Ss eo 2 ga) 
ey al ete hatte eal sted ace tebe spay PLE || i 
| } [ull eaves 
ber of pupils en- | |e 
Heaters thes sease-| 8,882) 4,851) 4, 148) 2, 433) 1, 634) 1211/1, 407) 07] gg ess 
‘Average number of pupils en- Pete | ! 120,419 


Teachers employ’ 
Cases of tardiness.. 
Cases of corporal pu 


Pupils dismissed. .-.------ pee 
Pupils to a school, based on oe 

Whole enrollment. 47,9; 51.1) 49. 9 47 7). 46.7] 43.2) 

Average enrollmen 45. uv 49. 4| 47.9) 45.7] 44.7] 387 
JANUARY. 


Whole number of pupils en- 
rolled 


+} 


| | 

8,813) 4,721, 4, 003) 2, 333) 
| 

3, 761| 4,710, 3,996) 2, 352) 

4, 362) 3, 735) 2, 185) 


3, 433 


Percentage of atten 91.3) 92.6 93.4) 92.6 
Schoois *81| +95) 83] 5 
Teachers employe +79) $93) ¢84) $52 
Cases of tardiness.- 8 611) 267) 
Cases of corporal punis i 1) 
Pupils dismissed. ..------- 2 1 
Pupils to a school, based on— | 
Whole enrollment. - 47.1) 49.7) 48.2 
Average enrollment 46. 4 49.6 48. 1) 
FEBRUARY. 

Whole number of pupils en- | 

Tolled vosescs-enss bene p eee | 3, 834) 4,797 | 
Average number of pupils en- 

rolled .. -..-| 8, 750) 4, 694 
Average | 

daily attendance -| 3,472) 4 394 
Percentage of attendance 92.3) 93.6 
Schools . +95) 
Teacher: 193 
Cases of tardiness 430 
Cases of corporal p al 


Pupils dismissed 
Pupils to a school, based on— 
Whole enrollment. - 
Average enrollment 


46.1) 41.1 
44.8 39.8) 


* Including three practice schools. 


+Inclading one supervising principal. 


eae 
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TABLE IV.—Showing attendance and other facts—Continued 


MARCH. 
we slat aoe be : 
| @ | 2] 8 | 2 | g |Sixthaivis.} | a | 2 
| 2 Bl) 2 | z a ion. a & Z 
ade s | 2 5 eae, 
Pee Se See eS a 
a 8 Fen a ss 4 s fy 3 z! 
a Se laveck plese |i teh Vesey ales fp) 3s | 
Bale oalecuimcmitae emis Smlesalacolas g 
Sie | e Seales 
| 
Whole number of pupils en- | | 
POU Gt ee eae poe, scecre 8, 824) 4, 742! 4, 030) 2, 415) 1, 589 | 
Average number of pupils en- | ee 
rolled z-+| 8,784) 4, 602) 3,929 2, 334) 


Average number of pupils i | 
daily attendance . ..... 8, 428) 4, 274) 3, 688) 2, 153) 
Percentage of attendance -| 91.9) 92.9] 93.8) 92.3) 
Schools. .----------- - *81)  *95 83: 1) 
Teachers er oyee +79) $93) £84) +52) 
Gases of tardi 886) 495} 222) 353) 
Cases of corporal pu re | 
Pupils dismissed - 3 
Pupils to a school, based on— 
Whole enrollment. 
Average enrollment. 


APRIL. 

Whips number of pupils en- } | | | | 
rolled .----- «-+. File euetess 3,721) 4,570 3, 936 ! 5 i 

Average number of pupils ea ele = BG UAE TE) la Ce EL 
rolled . --:--| 3,649) 4,507, 3, 870 2, 974 7 | 

Average rad hee 0 eed 1,127 1,288 760) 40)... 19, 045 
daily attendance - w---e---| 8,340) 4, 154 

Percentage of attendance 91.2) 92.1) 

Schools -.--.------- *81| #95 

Teachers employed. 179-198 

Cases of tardiness. - 592) 432 

Cases of corporal punishment. a 3. 


Pupils dismissed - -..-. --... Al pee 

Pupils to a school, based on— 
Whole enrollment - 
Average enrollment 


MAY. 


| 
FOUl6d reser erensen eee ease ome 3, 623) 4, 429) 3,848) 2,260) 1,508 1, 128 1, 303) 
Average number of pupils en- | | | | 
WON PED crc camn be weaeer heey 
Average number of pupils in | 
daily attendance ...... ---| 3,134) 4,021) 3, 459) 2, 019 
Percentage of attendance - 90.4; 91.9) 92.4) 91.1 
Schools .---- - *81)  *95 &3 51 
Teachers employed 179) 193) #84) 152 
Cases of tardiness - 686, 434) 15; 340 
Cases of corporal punishment... bi} ? 
Pupils dismissed .- Dae 
Pupils to a school, 
Whole enrollment--- 


Whole number of pupils en- | | | | | 
8,465) 4,374) 3, 747 2.215) 1,466 1, 096 aay 737) 40 


Average enrollment- 
* Including three practice schools. t Including one supervising principal. 
184 A. 4 
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TABLE LY.—Showing attendance and other Sacts—Continued 


JUNE. 
g feds . | Sixth divis. a 
aie Pe |e El ion. solar ag 
2 & a & @ & e| e 
PB) Sl S/S/E a| 3 |2 18 
t=) rg ie a 4 3 2 7) a ~ 
Bl See Spe Ei) a © 
| S a 5 Pi 3 a) Sis 
ele haa ish ie PS tsa |) & pe 
E D S 
i ee 
Whole number of pupils en- | 
Olle doses staan 3, 354) 4, 285) 3, 605) 2,195, 1, 441 
ere number of pupils en- | 
Tolled easter ee 8, 232) 4,176) 3,612) 2, 121| 1, 390, 
Average number of pupils in | 
daily: attendance «| 2,989] 3,920) 3, 420) 1, 981| 1, 290! 
Percentage of attenda 5) 93,8) 94. . 
Cases of corporal RES NCL oc 50 
Pupils dismissed .....--..--. 
Pupils to a school, based on— | 
Whole enrollment .-. ---| 41.4) 45.1) 44.2) 43.0) 41.2) 38.6) 45.3] 95.9) 
Average enrollment.--.... | 39.9) 48,9 43.5 tty 39.7] 37.3) 44.0) 25,1 


* Including three practice schools. t Including one supervising principal, 


TABLE V.—Altendance and other facts, by months, for the year, 


: : — 
3 8 | 8 5 
2 (* 2 2 B ‘5 p 
Sele (ese | geled | ce 1s 
= 2 & 3 a 2 5 I a c a 
S 2) 2 a o S a a i=} g 
nD fo} a A 5 & = <q Ss 3 s 
| ; Bal z 
Whole number of pupils en- zs 
rolled Soest. ne == = 2 20, 740 20, 615/20, 410,19, 655 20, 036,19, 884/19, 330 18, 895/18, 018 
Average number of pupils. en- | , | cee 
rolled -....-.-..-..--- | 20, 160 20, 157/19, 416 19, 587 19, 610,19, 353 19, 045/18, 377/17, 530, 
Average number of pupils in | 1904) Jv. ve 


daily attendance 
Percentage of attendance 
Teachers employed --- 
Cases of tardiness... 
Cases of corporal punishment - 
Pupils dismissed 


19, 147/18, 982)17, 460,18, 070/18, 289.17, 887/17, 608116, : 
97.2} 95.1) 947] 91.1) 925) 03.6, 02.9) dx nag renses, 
436) 437| 437 437, «438, 438] 438) agg 
556) 2, 245) 2, 656) 3, 002) 3, 520| 2, 410] 2,720) 2, 075 

21; ° 10) | 10) 3 


8 
3)ins 27|(earsieae 6 


2 4 4 


TABLE VI.—Attendance and other facts, by divisions. 


| 


- S a 2 . | Sixth divis- Gal 5 
S = $s A} | Bay] + 3 2} 
5 a = Ea = ion. tt Fz} 
= y=) 2 Pal = iJ o 2 
= e | 2 | 3 $ | 3 g 
= S le 3 3 3S 
& i = = ig | G} a ct 
J 2 4 s s | 3 R it = 
a so = ae] o . s . 
= S — 5 2 = & a I Gat a 
= SF oze| 5 | = Fal leet fC alte 1S 2 | 
Bulkeo|sanlesmles ie So |) ey ers 
| 
| 


Whole number of pupils en- | 
rolled eens rere nee eee 4, 379) 5,398) 4, 656) 2, 714) 1, 859) 
Average number of Barus en- 


| 

feoeee see 5} 2,311 1, 540 
Average number of ‘pup’ | | 
daily attendance - 2,138 1,435) 
Cases of tardiness. - 3,433, 2,031 
Cases of corporal punishment. 8 1 12 
Pupils dismissed 2 6 es | 4) 


3 
Schools. -------. *81 *95) 83) 51 35) 

Teachers employed +79| #93) 84 
Pupils to a school, based on— | 
Whole enrollment-- 54.1) 56.8) 56.1 
Average enrollment 45.4] 48.4) 47.2) 


* Including three practice schools. 7 Including one supervising principal. 
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TABLE VII.—Fluctuations in the growth of the schools since the year 1880. 


[First six divisions. ] 


{ | ¥ ra 
Whole enrollment. | Average enrollment. | 4’ erage dally attend-| © a 
- ue 
School year ending os | 6 
Se P f Per cent. of P f 3| 2 
er cent. 0: ‘er cent. 0! ‘er cent. 0: &|\ & 
Nuwber.|" increase. | NU™MbEr-| increase. | Nember-| increase. fs “a 2 
ewaaasa IGAUPTN eee ccceees 149.225) |\Weeeene =e O00) eee 
4.2 15, 494 3.1 14, 388 1.1 327 21 
* 63 16, 063 | 3.6 14, 933 4.1 342 15 
4.2 16, 524 2.8 15, 451 Bd 358 16 
6.9 16, 642 | eTL 15, 423 *.18 | 371 13 
-21 17, 468 | 4.9 16, O41 4.0 393 22 
4.3 18, 720 71 17, 273 7.6 421 28 
3.9 19, 285 3.0 17, 910 3.6 438 17 
* Decrease. 


WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


TaBLeE VILL—Whole number of pupils enrolled, increase and percentage of increase for 
each year since the organization of the advanced grammar schools. 


Boys. Girls. Total. 

Year. s Per- | Per- Per- 
aoe In- |centage aes! In- centage au In- |centage 
rolled. | cTease.| of in- rolled, | Cease.| ofin- | Toe. | crease.| of in- 

crease. ‘ crease. . crease. 
2 o 54 | Duis aare [sedges ee 2. 
54 deaeces 76 | 22, 40,7 130 76 147.4 
67 13 24.0 84 8) 10.5 151 21 16.1 
81 14 20.9 98 | 14 | 16.6 179 28 18.5 
104 23 28.4 130 32 32.7 234 55 30.7 
121 17} 16.3 47 17 13.0 268 34 14.5 
171 50 41.3 241 94 63.9 412 144 53.7 
209 38| 22.2 315 74} 30.9 524 112 27.1 
223 14 | 6.2 433 128 | 318 656 132 20.1 
is 262 39 15.2 483 50 10.3 745, 89 11.9 
1886-'87 . -- 301 39 i1.0 526 43 8.9 827 82 11.0 


GENERAL STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS FOR ‘THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1887. 


In the following tables, the facts presented by Superintendent Cook and myself are 
summarized to give a general view of the several kinds of schools, showing attend- 
ance, number of teachers, cost and other items of interest. 


Washington Normal school. 


Namber of teachers trained - 40 

Average attendance... 37 

Number of teachers employed. . 5 

AN OIO RISA BIN) cau cscauaceroenece cee P ener CE enOr Omen Peer aEre 3934.16 
Miner Normal School. 

Number of teachers trained..---...-.....---...-.-..-.---....- neces Sec 20 

Average attendance...........-.. sacs Saat SScweetcer teen cee eeee eee 19 


(This school was supported by the Miner Fund, but must be provided for 
by the District the coming year.) 
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Washington High School. 


Number of pupils enrolled 
Average enrollment .----- 
Average attendance -- 
Per cent. of attendance. 
Average number of tardinesses per month. 
Number of pupils dismissed 
Number of teachers employed .- 
Average salary paid 


Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) .__ ania - $876, 25 
% 2. 66 5 
Colored High School. z 
Number of pupils enrolled 
Average enrollment 276 
Average attendance. 233 
Per cent. of attendance -- 218 
Average number of tardinesses per month. ;. 93.3 
Number of pupils dismissed : 4.8 
Number of teachers employed. - 3 0 
; 8 


Average salary paid 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) ._ 


Grammar and Primary Schools, 


a 


White, Colored. 


Number of pupils enrolled 
Average enrollment... 
Average attendance - 


-| 20, 503 11, 77: 
17, 162)]" eo! eon 
15,919 | 893g 


Per cent. of attendance. ees 92.7 

Average number of tardinesses per month. - 2, 092 93.8 
Number of pupils dismissed .... ... ... = 23 449.6 
Number of cases of corporal punishment 39 tan | 


Number of teachers employed. 
Average salary paid.....-.... 
mre number of pupils to a teacher (estimated on average enroll- 
Ment.) 2. .-- ne owe en we eee nent cen nese | 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment.) " Ra 48.5 |... 
Number of pupils enrolled in all schools (excluding Miner Normal. Es) $11.80 |. 
Gh 001) Sete tet se eee see eee eee eR ee cece een cy mnt een | 21, 370 12, 048 


366 196 | 
-| $652.05 | $573. 44 | 


Drawing 

Music.- 2 

Average sa | 2 
pore yang $712.91 


ees Myc ye) 
Average co: (estimated on average enroll- | e 
CS Ee SS en RES ee | eee oe eae ope eke TS! * $0.24 


* First six divisions. +Seventh and eighth divisions. 
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SUPERVISION. 


The cost of supervision was: 


One superintendent (white) $2. 700. 00 


One superintendent (colored) 2, 250. 00 
Six supervising principals (white), each $1,966.67... . 11, 800. 00 
Two supervising principals (colored,) each $1,966.67 - 3, 933. 34 
One clerk 1, 200. 00 
One clerk (colored) --. : 800. 00 
One messenger ..---..-- 300. 00 
One messenger (colored). sete aaereets j 200. 00 
Total cost of supervision S22. o2a- sses nara e ta eas teat co seas sean 23, 183. 34 
Average cost of supervision per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) -- 0. 84 
Summary. 
Total cost of instruction, including supervision -- - $420, 939. 48 
Whole number of pupils enrolled. = 33, 418 
Average enrollment 27,733 
Average daily attendance <. 5... 2255 S22. soss orcs et secs stsese nas nae ses 25, 866 
Average cost of instruction, estimated or 
1. Whole enrollinent---.-.--- % a $12.59 
2. Average enrollment $15.18 
3. Average daily attendance $16. 27 
Total amount expended -. $21,933.76 
Average amount per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) ---. ae 78 
Fuel. 
Total Amount expondedsacsse|.co oer t= ssan sede asses, use oes salsa s odes $16, 794. 65 
Janitors. 
Total:amounh expentedsensscsseaas tse wa selecas sales aol oioe se pares 30, 166. 04 


Average cost per pupil (including High and Normal Schools) for all ex- 
penses except repairs and permanent improvements: 
en Ongwholerenro) linen tiesstets emus ies feta aa false eat oar mal 15. 23 
2, On average enrollment 
3. On average daily attendance 


Accommodations. 


White. | Colored.| Total. 
Number of buildings owned.-- 740 21 | 61 
Number of buildings rented. 1B 5 | 18 
Number of school rooms owne *283 132 | 415 
Number of school rooms rented - 24 18 42 


*Exclading white High School. 
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e locations, and with the number of 
of 7 


vith their reapectit: 
List of school-houses ovoned each. ‘ooms 
y i 
\.— 
g Location of building. | 6 
2 Name of puilding- ae 
a ey | 
E EB 
s nor ee 
| i th and K streets, nor’ hwest.. ous | 
1 | Franklin * cote, between Thirteenth and Fourt streets, aor oe 
1 | Dennison Massachusetts avenue, between Seventeenth and’ Big} ay est. 16 
Peo NO Be “| streets, ort ra beat iteenth’ 12 
etween Sp Sete 
1 | Analostan -----=-+"-" erat, oe rapes north. 19 
Twelfth = 
1 | Thomson Fourteenth 19 
V Jenose First and G streets, northwest .--~--- 6 
Gale P street, between Sixth and Seven northwest Fa 
Henry Fae and H streets, northwest.----—----------- 12 
ie epata T street, between Second and Third streets, northwest. e 
Seaton weon N and O streets, northwest ei 
[winin, 
Abbot ta 
Fifth an 
Morse A 9 
Pennsylvania avenne, 
Wallach east a 
| .| Fifth and 1 
a Third and D ib 
Blair T street, between < 
C 1 Twelfth and G streets, as f H 
Be pel k Third street, between M and N streets, southeast. 6 
MoCorm ers Seventh and G streets, sontheast gee co atee i$ 5 ‘i 
Ninth street, between K street and Virginia avenue, southea, 2 
Jefferson Sixth and D streets, southwest... = st 5 
rratdotl : Sixth and F streets (southwest -- a . 24 
| Potomac Twelfth street, between Maryland avenue and E street, southwe 9 
Greenlea’ _) Fourand-a-halt street, between M and N streets, southwest est, 4 
| Addison ‘| P street, between Thirty-second and Thirty-third streets, north. 4 
west. -.----5+--> ES sie : 
O street, between ird atrestemnnis 10 
Curtis ..-- bate ai horth- 
pyrenty-cighth street, between M street and Olive avenue, north. 8 
Sa wes! *, north- 
Thirty-second and S cline northw , 4 
Phrelkeld. Thirty-sixth street and Prospect avenue, ‘ 4 
| oe Sixth street extended and Trumbull street. ... ....... 4 
= between Fillmore and Pierce streets Ana- 6 
1 5 


Anacostia 

Hillsdale 
Mount Pleasant - 
Tennallytown - 


Hamilton .- 
Benning -- 
Benning’s Road 


Brightw oo 
Columbia Road 
Fort Slocum ..- 


Mero nonons nono no Nn om 


Bunker Hill Road 
joeans Chapel Road. eee a a = 
fevens: enty-first street, between K and L street 
Garnet Tenth and U streets, northwest .-. mS DOr Sae 
Sas. Seventeenth and M streets, northwes 
ormley roe jayenne;Uetween Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth streets, | 
Chamberlain East street, Georgetown -- 3 
Lincoln Second and C streets, southeast 
Randall iterate ree southwest .- ae 
si tween Fourth and Fifth streets, northwest 
Third street. between K and L streets, ‘ 
Ninth and E streets, southwest 3 morn reste 


99 00 oD OD Oo <a 
AAAI OMGG 
Mamaaanaaa 
AARM aouan ao 
2 A Nesaennwwwe 
woes ewes ro noteNs 


Twelfth and D streets, northeast 
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TABLE IX.—Whole enrollment of colored pupils in the District 0 
Sor the school year ending June 30, 1887. 


of Columbia, by grades, 


Grade. 


Whole en- 
rollment. |Per cent 


Normal School... 
High School... 
Pighth grade. 
Seventh grade 
Sixth grade. 
Fifth grade. 
Fourth grade . 
Third grade -. 
Second grade . 
First grade ..... 


SUMMARY. 


Normal and High Scbools 
Grammar schools. 
Primary schools... 


276 2,29 
220 1,83 
350 2.91 
546 4,58 
€68 7.21 
1, 267 10, 50 


TABLE X.—Jhole enrollment of pupila, white and colored, in the ‘District of Columbia, 
by grades, for the school year ending June 30, 1887. 


Whole en- 
Grade. rollment, | Percent. 

Normal School... 40 12 
High Schools. 1,103 3.30 
Fighth grade. 1,619 4,85 
Seventh grade 2, 039 6.10 
Sixth grade. 2, 840 8.50 
Fifth grade. 3, 881 11. 61 
Fourth grade. 4, 364 13. 06 
Third grade... 4,412 13.20 
Second grade. 5, 022. 15. 03 
First grade... 8, 098 24,23 

Total ...... 33, 418 100. 00 

SUMMARY. 

Normal and athje Schools. . 1,143 3.42 
Grammar schools -.- 10, 379 31.06 
Primary schools.... 21, 896 65. 52. 

LOtAl Ateewtactetas ca savesU sie ale Rasa xs fa Fae OP PT Tod aCe SCT I SIT Tove 33, 418 100. 00 
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wth of the schools since the year 1880. 


TABLE XI.—Grou 


of pupils enrolled. 


Average number 


venth and eighth 
First six divisions. Se divisions. Total. 
30— i =] 
School year ending June Tae — 
‘ Per pane Number.| of Number. 3 ‘Cent, 
ave increase. | increase. inoeaars: 
| <>. 
21,800 |... 
1 | 26 22,826 2.13 
6, 4 2.8 7,070 4.53 93) 594 ae 
16, 52 va | 7,225 219 | 93) 867 3.36 
Loree aon |) 75689 6.42| 95/157 bu 
17, 720 7.1 8,191 6, 52 26, 911 ine 
19,285 3.0 8, 448 3.13 | 27,733 8.07 
5 
ils ¢ i red schools and then x 
Is in the white and colored schoo uma 
Tasie XIL.—Average enrollment of ipa Se ee sinoe the year 1880, 


of teachers employed fe 


Average enrollment. | Teachers, 
th and Peas: 
— | Seven and y 
First six divisions eighth divisions. Total. 3 eh 
School year ending June 30— a re 4 5 5 
Per Per oe a 
No. eecieh | No. | cent. of | No. || cent. of | s F] 3 
“| increase. increase. increase. | 5 
pcs || 6 678i fe S| 21, 600: | iceeacavee 434 |... 
3.1 6, 567 |.- =+| 22, 061 2.13 | 461 27 
3.6 6, 763 1.98 | 22, $26 8.46 | 485 24 
28 | 7,070 4.53 | 23, 594 2.36 | 505.] 20 
.71 | 7,225 2.19 | 23, 867 1.11 | 525 20 
4.9 7, 689 | 6.42 | 25, 157 5.40 | 555 30 
Ti | 8191 6.52 | 26, 911 6.97 | 595] 40 
3.0 8, 448 3.13 | 27,733 3.05 | 620 25 
{ 


TaBLe XIII.—Average enrollment of pupils, the number of teachers employed, the cost of 
tuition, and rates of increase for each year since 1880, 


| Cost (excludin 
Average en- Teachers: Erent and 
permanent improve. 
| rollment. ments). , G 
| q |e el] om 4 
School year ending June 20— | Pe ni 2 ne S43 -) 
e/sz|,/Ses| “se | Se 
Total.| 32) 2>|3|EpF os 3 
Sei seie|ees ng Se 
So) anR|/ Si ace we 85 
gS |e |5|588 to 5 
GS 14 |ale < a 
21, 600 |...... 434 |....| $16.95 $366, 199. 51 
22,061 | 2.13 | 461 | 27] 17. ite 314.19 
22,826 | 3.46 | 485 | 24] 17.44 398, 254. 54 
23,594 | 3.36 | 505 | 20] 17.78 419, 594. 60 
23,867 | 111) 525/20] 18.292 435, 032.79 
25,157 | 5.40 | 555 30] 18.66 469, 550. 51 
26,911 | 6.97 | 595 | 40| 17.76 477, 993. 67 
27,733 | 3.05 | 620 | 25] 18.36 509, 194. OL 
| 
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gabe XIV.— Whole enrollment 


of pupils 
teachers employed, and the 


Cost of tuition for each 


in white and colored schools, 


the gumber of 


year since the year 1880, 
Cost ala ing 
Whole enrollment. Teachers.| ~ anc ae BGG 
provements), 

School |__ re Seventh and 5 Be s & 
yean end: First six divisions eighth divisions, Total. ag 3 £ a, e f 
aOR ve Bibs celles ae 

AS) Gh] ah = 5 a3 
Per | Per Fer | 96) 2 | sas we «| 88 
No. | cont. of | No. | cent. of | No, jcentof | 33] 2 Elbe ee | 
increase, Increase, increase. e 4 oS od < a 
| vt | 
gases 8, 061 -+=--$13. £5 $366, 199.51 |.._.. 
4.2 | 8 146 27 | 13.96 | 381, 314.19 | 4.12 
*.63 | 8,289 24 | 14.57 | 398, 254. 54 | 4.44 
4.2 | 8 710 20 | 14.69 | 419,594.60 | 5.35 
6.9 | 9,167 20 | 14.31 | 435, 032.79 | 3.67 
-21] 9,598 5 30 | 15.21 | 469. 550,51 | 7.93 
4.3 | 10,138 40 | 14.78 | 477,993.67 | 1.79 
8.9 | 10,345 25 | 15.23 | 509, 194.01 | 6.52 
* Decrease, 
BLE XV.—Amount expended for rent and sites and buildings each year from the year 
We 1880 to the year 1887, inclusive. 
School year ending June 30— | Rent. eee 
| $28, 998. 35 | $74, 998, 24 
26,506.11 | 103,416.91 
-| 26,472.57 | 253,609. 73 
14,805.33 | 103,141.47 
8,742.50 | 103,563. 94 
7,060.00 | 118,400.00 
6,919.66 | 61,130. 04 
| 7,354.00 | 73,085.34 
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REPORT OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
Wasntneron, D. 0., June 30, 1887, 
beginning September, 1886, marked 
pils and in the scope of the wor, 
The class of 1886 consisted of 39 


Dear Sm: The scholastic year 
an inerease in the number of et 
o ae a eae Nee ane 36 girls and 4 boys. 
vias ecified! the school consisted of the Bete, teachers of 
methods, 2 practice teachers, and the teachers of ¢ pingiend music, 

The normal classes received instruction in uae ne of teaching 
language, reading, number, penmanship, drawing; ‘ ny ey) Bitery, and 
biology. There were also courses of study in psycho ogy, discipline, and 
the history of education. Bach study taught in the Schools Was re. 
viewed in a general way in order that the normal pupus might have a 
comprehensive view of the subject. They WAKE) next led to make a 
careful selection of the subdivisions of the subject and to arrange them 
logically with reference to their sequence and to discover their relative 
importance. : r 

The normal pupils in this way ascertained in a measure the relative 
emphasis to be given to the general subdivisions of a study, while their 
sense of proportions was better developed. After this general and 
topical view of the study was made, its special and definite purpose was 
considered, together with its general and special place in the education 
ofthe child. In other words, the psychological value of the study was 
investigated. 

After such an intelligent review of the study and an examination of 
its value as a factor in the education of the child, the pupils were bet- 
ter able to understand and arrange, if possible, a course of instruction 
in that study which should aim to be progressive and at every point be 
suited to the developing powers of the child. 

The class was now ready for a rational inquiry into the best methods 
of teaching the study; for, knowing the scope and the purpose of the 
study, as well as the course of instruction in the study, they were able 
to appreciate the value of a method, not imitatively, because somebody 
else had used it, but because it was the most direct and philosophic 
way of developing in the mind of the child a knowledge of the subject 
in hand. 

Hand in hand with the work in theory and methods proceeded the 
practical application of both. 

It was at this point that we perceived the necessity and advantage 
of the present connection of the normal and practice schools. 

Hitherto there had been but two practice schools in connection with 
the normal department, in charge of two teachers selected for special 
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aptness from the corps of regular teachers in the city. 

the whole responsibility of the discipline ana instruction o 
the normal pupils being permitted to give lessons or 8 
on various subjects taught in the Schools. With but t 
arranged and a large normal Class, it will be readily g 
the practice must be. Accordingly, thi 
increased to six in number, including th 
one of each of the three grades being | 


and oue of each in the Webster Building. These were taught by the 
normal pupils, twenty of whom were in each building, Tyo normal 
pupils were placed in charge of each class, one of the pupils taking the 
rank of principal, the other that of assistant. After the course of a 
month or six weeks the Principal left the grade in which she had been 
teaching and resumed attendance Upon all the regular recitations of 
the class. The assistant, on the other hand, was promoted to the posi- 
tion of principal, while a new assistant Was provided. 

The principal and assistant assumed fo 
the progress of thie class, of its discipline 
class room. These young people were thus Virtually teachers of that 
grade and were not permitted to go to another grade until they gave evi- 
dence that they comprehended fally the work and requirements of that 
grade in which they were teaching. At the Same time in these schools 
courses of lessons, subjected to close, careful criticism, were given daily 
by other members of the normal class. Those who had thus tanght 
special courses constituted an experienced number from whom to draw 
recruits for the places of assistants, 

The utmost precaution was taken that the children should not suffer 
at the hands of inexperienced teachers. The pupil teachers were obliged 
to prepare the lessons to be taught, and to submit their plans to the 
method teacher for criticism and consultation. At the appointed time 
the lessons were given and reports and criticisms of the lessons made 
by observers, either pupil teachers, the practice teaclhier, or the teacher 

ds. g 
peace to give unity and stability to the classes in the practice 
schools, two able teachers were chosen to superintend the teaching in 
the schools, to give model lessons for the normal pupils, to give neces 
sary drill ifthe lesson by a normal pupil had been unsuccessful, e con- 
duct frequent examinations of the classes to ascertain whether the me 
struction had been thorough and progressive, to criticise the none 
pupils daily, and by word of admonition or encouragement to ae mally 
tain in the normal and practice schools that standard of excellence ay 
scholarship, punctuality, and conduct which constitutes the purpose an 

i chool. Sone 
Hee tates teachers, also, the normal pupils looked for ore 
in clerical work and in that which pertains to general school-room ec 
omy. 


They assumed 
f these Schools, 
eries of lessons 
WO schools thus 
een how limited 
S year the practice schools were 
e first, Second, and third grades, 
ocated in the Franklin Building 


tthe time the responsibility of 
, and of the clerical work of the 
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f the method and practice teachers was 
iving of sample lessons in the several divisions of the city, using 

/ s rs oops oie: = : 
ie a E a ss in the grade and division. The teachers of this 
tor practice a class nt at these lessons, together with the su. 


rade and division were prese wee : 
grade aa at sipal of the division, the principal of the Normal School, 
ae Na BUGEHTENTRe of Schools. After the lessons opportunity was 
and the Suy 


: . -<oussion of methods and of the place 

Oe etn DE ereehiae course of the school work, 
a eee eine who needed help received if, the school work 
Been pte unified, and mace evel, and the Ce se was 
roperly brought into the most direct practical sympé Ys 1 eration, 
anil unison with the school work at large. a anes Sir 
higher grades in the Webster and the Franklin Wy : es i i. el 
School is especially indebted for their Cot aaa ‘ ey mi 
willingly accorded the normal pupils the privilege . beet i bs 
classes. In this way was secured iy aa of teaching physics, 

ysi - history, composition, and design. 2 

ear Se eel by the teachers in charge with the 


results of the teaching by the normal pupils. This work was doubt. 
: sof giving scholastic and technical strength and 

less a potent meaus of giving 
breadth to the normal pupils, who were thus brought to an understand- 
ing of the work and conduct of the higher grades. H 

Too often pupils of normal schools, because of practice in the lower 
grades exclusively, assume that it is only for these grades that careful 
preparation is needed, or they make the equivalent blunder that the 
same methods and the same discipline apply to lower and higher grade 
work. Teaching in all the grades is the only preventive for this mis- 
take. It is most important, therefore, that there be regularly attached 
to the Normal School, schools not only of the primary grades but at least 
one of the grammar schools. This is desirable not only for the benefit 
of the normal school but of those teachers who need the stimulus of ob- 
serving the work in schools similar to their own, which tests and em- 
ploys the latest results of educational study, research, and experiment. 

It is highly important that the library of the Normal School should be 
greatly enlarged. Books of reference, standard school-books, popular 
books of science, history, biography, and travel, psychology, and phi- 
losophy, together with the leading educational organs of the country, 
would equip a library or reading-room which would be of inestimable 
value in fostering a professional spirit among the teachers, and would 
materially aid them in their laudable desire and ambition to keep abreast 
with the progress and best thought of the day in their profession. We 
hope that at no distant date the sympathy and interest of the Commis- 
sioners and Board of Trustees will be directed toward this end. 

A constant source of encouragement to the school during this year 
has been the greatly increased number of visitors, teachers, and par- 
ents at the sessions of the practice schools. It is a sign of the greater 


One of the important duties 0 


v7 
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usefulness of tie schools; and the frequent assurances of Satisfaction 
that parents have GEDT essed warrant the belief of those in charge of 
the schools that vie Cee is thorough, practical, interesting and pro- 
gressive. That which seems to have especially commended itself ig the 
training of the AU in that much-neglected branch, the Speaking 
and writing of good English. 

f The little compositions which the children w 
cellent opportunities for development, 
on seeing and doing, on that cultivation of Perception which has hitherto 
held, unfortunately, a subordinate place in primary instruction, With 
seeing and doing as the basis of thought, the oral and written expres- 
sion of the thought afforded Opportunities for careful training in Jan- 
euage and form (writing, spelling, punctuation, ete), 

x The manual training in the primary classes 
training of the eye and hand in making form 
oral description of the work, followed by 
unit of physical and mental discipline fo 
edged psychological principles. 

To all those connected with the Normal School it is evident that the 
school should be valuable in so far as it is useful, not only to present 
members of the school, but to those who have gone from it, and to all 
others who feel its need. 

Yor the class that graduated the previous year, weekly meetings were 
held for the discussion of work and, as far as possible, for the removing 
of difficulties that presented themselves. Moreover, the principal of the 
school visited, whenever it was possible, the schools of the first 
and third grades throughout the District. ; 

Especial thanks are due to the Commissioner of Education and his 
associates for the assistance they have given to the teachers and pupils 
of the Normal School. At all times the resources of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation have been freely and courteously placed at our disposal. 

To no other normal school of similar equipment are greater edvan: 
tages offered than to the Washington Normal School with its nice 
in Washington, which of itself ought tobe a liberal education, and ue : 

he opportunity for liberal culture and Micreas ing advantazes) aitocde, 

= the courses at the Washington High School. w ith the See ere 

fal, and faithful work of the assistants at the Normal Selec sone a 

attendant schools for practice, with the counsel, cera a #: ae 

tion of the Superintendent, enthusiastic and zealous pupils o Ae age 

mal School may look forward to nobler results for each succeeding year. 
Very respectfully, 


ere led to make gave ex- 
These compositions were based 


proved a success. The 

and representing it, the 

a written account of it, madea 

unded on universally acknowl- 
s 


, Second, 


Eyma 8. ATKINSON, 


Principal. 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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REPORT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, 


Mr. W. B, POWELL, ge 
Superintendent of Public Schools : 
Superintendent of Milowine Delorere port ae 


i i st, the f 
Str: In compliance with your request, eine 
the Washington High School for the year 1886-87, is respectfully sub. 


mitted : 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE, 


The year opened with an enrollment of 80L pupils. 3 in Boveaber it 
reached 805, the maximum number registered, and ingyane, at the close 
of school, it was 723, The average enrollment was 7 fren NaS of 
90 over the preceding year. The ratio of boys to girls was 3 to 5, and 
the numbers in the first year of the course were about equal to those in 
the second and the third years combined. The average percentage of 
attendance was 95.8, and of punctuality 99.7. When it is remembered 
that three-fifths of our pupils live at a distance of a mile or more from 
the school, this record must be regarded with satisfaction. 


INSTRUCTION AND DISCIPLINE. 


The departmental plan of instruction adopted for all the classes at 
the organization of the school has been followed with satisfactory re- 
sults. At least three fourths of all the teachers have been engaged 
with but one branch of work, and the others have been occupied with 
subjects that are related in character, The superior advantages of this 
plan, when teaching only is considered, have been recognized wherever 
it has been given a trial; but in many high schools (according to their 
reports) the discipline and character training of pupils have suffered. 
With us, I am pleased to state, no such evil consequences have been 
experienced, but the deportment of pupils has been uniformly correct, 
and the feeling among the teachers, as often expressed in meetings dur- 
ing the year, has been that the discipline of the school generally was all 
that could be desired. Two pupils only have been suspended, while fully 
90 per cent. have been rated each quarter as either “excellent” or 
‘eood” in their deportment. 

The courses of instruction, designed at the beginning to secure thor- 
ough work in a few branches rather than to furnish an epitome of 
knowledge, have been followed with as much fidelity as is ever desir- 
able. It may be of interest to mention some of the more noteworthy 
features of the work undertaken and the results achieved in the sey- 
eral departments. 


Mathematics.—Number of pupils, 649: First year, algebra, 385; sec- 
ond year, plane geometry, 209; third year, solid geometry and trigonom- 
etry, 55, surveying, 38. 
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In this department special reference should be made to the large 
amount of practical work done by the classes in surveying. The ioe: 
lems in field work included topographical surveys in Soldiers’ Home 
Park, leveling for profile and contour in the vicinity of the new reser- 
yoir, a reconnoissance of Rock Creek, the determination of heights and 
distances by ineans of triangulation, and the location of points with the 
plane table. Hach pupil had practice with the instruments in turn and 
all made plats or drawings representing the work done. 


Physics.—Number of pupils, 283: Second year, 262; third year, 21, 

For the first time in the teaching of this subject, laboratory work was 
provided for all, pupils actually performing experiments as well as see- 
ing them performed by the teacher. Each section had its laboratory 
hour once a week, when the time was wholly occupied with individual 
work, This resulted in the pupils constructing many simple pieces of 
apparatus, which were afterwards used in their experiments. By means 
of this collateral work they were given an opportunity to put in prac- 
tice their manual training, and were enabled more clearly to under- 
stand the principles and the laws which the apparatus was designed to 
illustrate. 

Additious to the apparatus of the department were made by pur- 
chase, as follows: Rowland’s Flat Grating, Rowland’s Photographic Map 
of Spectrum, Reynolds’s Colored Diagrams (one set astronomical, one 
set optical), Crooke’s New Radiometer, Ravenstein’s Astronomical Map. 


Chemistry.—Number of pupils, 73: Second year, 50; third year, 23. 

All pupils have had lavoratory work; in the second year one hour # 
week, and in the third not less than three. The more advanced pupils 
have also prepared papers, from time to time, on subjects assigned 
them for investigation, and these they have read before the classes, 
illustrating them with experiments of their own devising. The subject 
of the adulteration of foods and drags has been studied, and tests have 
been made. In the study of mineralogy, which was takeu up during 
the latter part of the year by the advanced class, use was made of the 
privileges granted by the authorities of the National Museum, the col- 
lections there being frequently visited and the specimens being freely 
examined by the pupils. 

The following apparaius was added: Marsh apparatus for arsenic, 6 
retorts, 1 set of beakers and bell glasses, 6 gross test tubes, 1 set chem- 
ical charts, also a number of specimens to the school cabinet of min- 
erals. 


Natural science.—Number of pupils, 436: First year, physiology and 
physical geography, 376; third year, botany, 59. 

The instruction given to the first-year class was by means of lectures, 
on the plan inaugurated in 1882, and since followed with success. For 
the details of this plan, reference is made to the syllabusof topics used 
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Rega Tw enty-four lectures were given by the teachep 
by the pupilsas ach DY the following-named Canny Prof. H. 4, 
in charge and one reaver ‘ snal Office, Prof. G. K. Gilbert, of the 
Hazen, g i 1 Prof. J. W. Chickering, of the 
United Sta 
National Oo as aimed at developing the cant 

The work) Os | ratory the walls are covered with drayy. 
of observation. ared bY pupils and classified and dis 


3 j rep: 

i and mounted specimens Dp SEAS S és 
ee WI beled, and the cases of drawers are well stocked with every 
tinctly 1990 > ew of leaf, pods and berry, to furnish material for object 


procurable eRe to the fields and woods are no longer profita. 
study ae Spueihas peen done by pupils with the microscope nti 
eo alia of objects and it drawing and describing the details of 
plant structure. 
Additions to the app 
use 


es Geologic 1 


aratus of the laboratory have been: 5 compound 
‘croscopes from Ba 1 & Lomb Optical Company, 1 section cutter 
ee 1 set bell glasses. The collection of the flora 


from Beck & Oompany, Ben ec 
of the District has been increased by about 200 specimens, 

3 ils x. Wirst ves GY a 
Business training Number of pupils, 125: First year, 72 ; second year, 
is ical book keeping hi 
In the studies under this head technical book keeping has been con- 
sidered of minor importance, and more attention has been given to busi- 
ness arithmetic, commercial law and geography, and the elements of po- 
litical economy. The instruction has pein eminently practical; the 
pupils have been made acquainted with the current transactions of 
trade and commerce through frequent éxamination and analysis of 
market and other reports, and made familiar with the forms of merean. 


tile life by actually using them in an imaginary business. 


History and political science.—Number of pupils, 612: First year, an 
cient history, 385; second year, history of England, 173; third year 
Freeman's General Sketch, 49, political economy, 23. ay a 

The work done iv this department during the past three years has 
been of a character to elicit favorable comment from several eminent 
authorities. Prof. H. B. Adams, of the Johns Hopkins University, in 
suggesting the idea of a civil academy at Washington (see Crone 
of Information, United States Bureau of Education, No. 1, 1887, page 
79), says: “The High School of Washington is already a Saremigseriat 
nary of history and political science ”; and in the September number 
of The Academy, Prof. A. B. Hart, of Harvard College, in an article 
on the teaching of history, says: ‘No school in the country has so sys- 
See tid AGATE and so thorough an organization as the 


a the work of the past year the lectures on current events awak- 
ened much interest and deserve to be especially mentioned. Such sub- 
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jects as Irish home rule, the fisheries dispute, and the interstate com- 
merce act were taken up and presented in a way to give pupils a clear 
understanding of them. 


English—Number of pupils, 659: First year, 335: second year, 173 g 
third year, 101. 

A syllabus of English literature and a brief synopsis of American 
authors were prepared early in the year by the head teacher of this depart- 
ment with the design of furnishing to the classes beginning the study 
a general survey of the field to be covered. No biographical manual 
has been used in the school for several years, and, instead of studying 
about authors, pupils have been led to a direct acquaintance with their 
works. The school library is the English teacher’s laboratory, and pu- 
pils have heen taught how to work in this laboratory and how to use its 
various aids and appliances. Lists of books have been made by the 
teachers, and some of these have been prescribed and others recom- 
mended for outside reading, a constant effort being made to cultivate a 
taste for good and wholesome literature. 

The usual attention has been given to English composition. 


German.—Number of pupils, 351: First year, 161; second year, 102; 
third year, 88. 

This department continues to be one of the most popular in school. 
While the natural method is employed in teaching the language, speak- 
ing, writing, and original composition are practiced constantly, and a 
good deal of systematic grammar is worked into the daily lessons. 
Some erroneously suppose thata language is learned by this method 
without much effort on the part of the pupil, the teacher doing all the 
work. As only German is spoken in the class room from the beginning, 
a pupil does acquire many words and idioms almost unconsciously, but 
true progress can be made only by persevering study and much prac- 
tice. 

The ‘‘ Spracibuch,” of which the head teacher in this department is 
the author, has been used with marked satisfaction. 


Latin.—Number of pupils, 302: First year, 142; second year, 103 ; 
third year, 57, 

However the question of the classics may be settled in the future, it 
is certain that Latin still remains to a large extent the basis of our 
secondary education. The advantages of the study need not be dis- 
cussed, but it is a mistake to regard it as altogether a college prepara- 
tory study, for it should be pursued rather tor its own sake and as a 
preparation for life work. Our High School has been fortunate in the 
past in having exellent teachers for this subject, and the influence of 
their work has been felt outside their own class room. 

The Roman pronunciation, which has on its side the weight of the 
best scholarship, and which is used in three-fourths of the colleges of 
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the land, was adopted when the study was isso ee ae el 
objections to it are occasionally raised by some parent w He S nar he 
language before this method came in vogue, nO sutficient reasons have 


been urged for making a change. 


. . Fs » 39 
Brench.—Number of pupils, all in the third year, $2. { es 
(This subject has been dropped from the course, at least temporarily : 
in order that manual training might be introduced without encroaching 


too much on the scholastic work of the school.) 


Greek.—Number of pupils, 29: Second year, 23; third year, 6. 
(This subject also has been discontinued, partly for the same reason 
as the French, and partly on account of the small demand for the study 


by the pupils.) 


Drawing—Number of pupils in special classes, 106: First year, 40; 
second year, 39; third year, 27; in the regular classes, all others. 

A competitive examination was held at the opening of the year for 
appointments to the special class. Over one hundred pupils took the 
examination, though it was known that the class would be limited to 
forty, showing how highly this instruction is’ prized. Constructional 
drawing and the designing of patterns for wall-papers and fabrics are 
some of the practical features of the course, and many of its graduates 
have become draughtsmen, architects, and designers. 

In the regular classes all pupils have had practice in making geo- 
metrical figures from card-board, and considerable modeling in clay has 
been done in addition to the usual amount of free-hand and mechanical 
drawing. 


Manual training—Number of pupils, 225. 

Early in the year a carpenter shop was fitted up in one of the base- 
ment rooms and all of the boys of the first two years who wished were 
given the ordinary course in bench work. Twelve boys formed a shop 
class, and each class was assigned one hour a week for a lesson and 
practice. This beginning in what was believed to be an important ad- 
dition to the school curriculum was watched with interest. The time 
devoted to the work was not enough to produce any marked results, 
but itis certain that it did not hinder the general progress of any boy 
who engaged in it, and it is equally certain that the influence of the 
work was beneficial in various ways in the school. 


Vocal music.—Number of pupils, 328: First year, 172; second and 
third years, 156. 

The lessons in this subject were given once a week by the director of 
music. The classes formed two remarkably well-balanced choruses, 
whose singing was introduced on several semi-public occasions and re- 
ceived with much favor. Lt is believed that some spirited singing by a 
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chorus from the graduating classes would add to the interest of the 
commencement exercises. 


Military drill—Number of pupils, 180: First year, 100; second year, 
62; third year, 18. 

This exercise is regarded with favor by the teachers and is popular 
with the pupils. It is in itself an excellent physical exercise, and it 
exerts a healthful influence over the discipline of the school, both in 
training pupils to the habit of instant obedience and in developing an 
esprit de corps. Although it is an “ elective,” every year there are more 
boys who wish to join the companies than there are equipments for, 

The battalion of this year reached a high state of proficiency. On 
the 22d of February it gave a street parade; on the 25th of March an 
exhibition drill by companies and squads at the school building, and 
during the National Encampment it gave a battalion drill on tne drill 
grounds, which was highly complimented. 

The usual ealisthenie drill for girls was continued. By giving these 
classes something of a military organization and by adding to their ex- 
ercises a number of suitable military movements and forms of drill, the 
interest of the pupils participating was quickened and sustained, while 
the good results derived were correspondingly increased. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


This valuable adjunct to the equipment of the school is now in a con- 
dition to afford the fullest possible help which both teacher and student 
can obtain from the books on its shelves. A card catalogue has been 
completed in which there are entries both by title and author. Also 
numerous reference lists haye been prepared bearing upon the work of 
classes in different subjects. While the library is designed chiefly for 
reference, the books in several departments may be drawn tor home 
reading. During the past year 13,000 volumes were drawn by pupils. 
One hundred and forty-four volumes have been rebound during the 
year and 64 new books have been added, making the number now in 
the library 5,200. 


ANNUAL .COMMENCEMENT. 


The graduating exercises of the school were held jointly with those 
of the Normal School, at Albaugh’s Opera House, on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, June 21. The exercises consisted of prayer by the Rey. Dr. 
John P. Newman, an introductory address by Judge MacArthur, an 
address by General John O. Black, and the conferring of diplomas by 
President Oleveland. Commissioner Wheatley, representing the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, presided, and the Marine Band, under the léader- 
ship of Mr. Sousa, furnished appropriate music. The graduates from 
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red 40 boys and 105 girls from the full three 


the High School ae and 26 girls from the two years’ or business 
and 26 g 


years’ course and 19 boys 


course. 


THE GRADUATES oF THE SCHOOL. 


The following table gives the number of pupils graduating each 
e A g 


ae r schools : 
year since the organization of the advanced grammar 


{Washi ngton 
High 
School. 


aon has been made to follow these graduates in their various 
pursuits since leaving school and it is a pleasure to note the uniformly 
good records that they are making for themselves. Over 200 of the 
“girls” and 13 of the “ boys” are now teachers in the public schools of 
the District; $2 of the whole number have gone to college, 6 to West 
Point, 3 to Annapolis, and 47 have been or are now students in tech- 
nical or professional schools; many have entered the service of the 
United States Government as draughtsmen, topographers, and assist- 
ants in the various scientific bureaus; 7 have entered the Revenue Ma- 
rine Service, and 6 are assistant examiners in the United States Patent 
Office. The various crafts and trades have their representatives also, 
but as Washington is not an industrial city, the number engaged in 
mechanical pursuits is comparatively small. So far as is known (and 
the principal’s acquaintance extends to all the male graduates), there is 
no one who is not engaged in some active and useful vocation. 

Most of those who have attended colleges and higher institutions 
have sustained records there, that have reflected credit on their earlier 
teaching. We may mention as instances of this the fact that three of our 
graduates now have honoraryscholarships at Johns Hopkins University, 
and that of the number now enrolled as cadets at West Point one leads 
his class and three others have ranks of third, eleventh, and sixteenth, 
respectively, in classes numbering from 50 to 100. 


\ 
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THE CORPS OF TEACHERS. 


All of the teachers who have been connected with the school, not 
only during the past year but in the earlier years of its history, have 
been graduates of well-known institutions, and with but rare excep- 
tions they have been able, skillful, and well qualified for the work they 
have undertaken. 

In the eleven years since the girls’ school was opened in 1876 (the 
school tor boys came a year later and the consolidation of the two schools. 
in 1882) there have been 37 different persons employed as teachers. 
Four of these came from the Johns Hopkins University, either as grad- 
uates or fellows, 3 each from Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith Colleges and 
Boston University, 2 each from Yale and Dartmouth Colleges and Cor- 
nell University, and 1 each from Princeton, Bowdoin, Dickinson, and 
Allegheny Colleges, Leipsic, Michigan, Vermont, Wooster (Ohio) and 
Lehigh Universities, Oswego and Washington Normal Schools, Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, Ipswich (Mass.) Academy, Worcester (Mass.) Poly- 
technic Institute, and Douai (France) Faculté. 

This record is significant in showing something of the scholastic qual- 
ifications of all those who have been appointed as teachers, and while 
it does not necessarily imply the best teaching possibie, the high stand- 
ard of scholarship which it indicates has undoubtedly contributed in 
large measure to whatever success the school has achieved. 


BUILDING AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The building which has been the home of the school during the past 
five years has been found well adapted for its work, being well lighted, 
heated, and ventilated, and conyenientin the arrangement of its rooms : 
but the school has now become so large that the accommodations it 
affords are altogether insufficient. Since the opening of school this 
year (1887—88) its capacity has been exceeded by 150 pupils, making 
necessary a half-day plan for this number and for as many more who 
alternate with them. This arrangement at best is but a poor make- 
shift, for it works injustice to a part of the school and naturally causes 
discontent. 

The question of providing additional accommodations is the most im- 
portant one affecting the future welfare of the school. 


CONCLUSION. 


Before closing this report, I desire to bear testimony to the fidelity 
and devotion to duty of that one of our number whose death occurred 
during the last vacation. 

Mr. George R. Israel, who'died at Knowles, Md., September 5, had 
been the teacher of chemistry since the present school was organized, 
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is justl, - entitled to the credit of developing the Course of ; 
and is JUS z nortant branch. A conscientious and earneg 
tion in this sat n esteem by his pupils and fellow teachers 
ube a faa ie learn of his untimely death. 
were grley. also to testify to the zeal and efficiency of Miss a 
Lan for the past five years has filled the position Ks ‘vain aa 
Dame, y and who resigned last June to accept a position with sista 
DEnCLe I private school. The fact of a teacher’s leaving y . igh 
salary sane however, as was the case with no less than four of. Steh 
oe ned ‘a June, ought to reinforce the statement SO fre those 
who aie the salaries in the High School are now too sma}] es re eatly 
made wth of time the services of the best teachers. ain fon 
Se aan I wish to thank the teachers and all who have } 
associated with me for the cordial Deas they have given ata 
times, and acknowledge my eek ate re m embers ote a D 
School Committee for their phoourag men eee support and fop e 8 4 
sistance they have ever been ready to render in times of qj ag 


b fliculty a 
doubt. 
Very respectfully, 


tt u 
ea ep 
> all of = he 


er 


BAG Paut, 


Pring; R 
OcroBER 1, 1887. pal, 


THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL OF THR 
REPORT 0 DIVISION. FIRS? 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1887 

DEAR Sir: I have the honor to submit the following brief report of 
the work done in the schools of this division during the school Year of 
188687 : : 

{ include in this report tables of statistics, showing the distribution 
of schools by grades, the enrollment of pupils, the condition of buila. 
ings and of school rooms, and the number of half-day schools. The sta 
tistics are taken from the monthly and annual reports of teachers, 

My estimate of the work done in the school room is based upon the 
results of investigations made under your direction at different times 
during the year, upon the reports of the teachers, upon the results of 
grade meetings, and upon personal observation of the work of the 
teacher with her class. 

A more detailed report of these examinations and of supervision has 
been made to you at regular meetings of the supervising principals. [ 
regret that the oral examinations and supervision could not have been 
more thorough and exhaustive. The numerous duties incident to the 
organization and management of so large a number of schools make 
close supervision impossible. 
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t Distribution of schools by buildings. 


] ] 7 = 
Eighth) Seventh) Sixth | Fifth | Fourtn| Third Second| First 


“ Total. 
grade, | grade, | grade. | grade. | grade. | grade. | grade. | grade. 


Franklin 
Dennison 
Force 
Analos' 

homson.- ra 
Fourteenth and N street 
1006 Twenty-sixth street. 

2037 F street -.-------.--- 

Fourteenth and Q streets. - 


‘otal number of schools. 8 8 | 10 | 12 


The above table shows the total number of schools to be 81, an in- 
crease of 4 over the number of the preceding year. New schools were 
made in grades 8, 7,6, and 1. The inereased number of first grades 
was due to the limited seating capacity of rented buildings on Twenty- 
sixth street and on I street. 

Your attention is called to the relatively small number of lower grade 
schools as compared with the number of higher grade schools, a condi- 
tion for which I am unable to assign a satisfactory cause. 


Sk peneou 
| verage aving 
Months. Totalen- | Average) Wo, of | vacant | seating 

|rollment. teacher seats. | seats per | capacity 

| =| | teacher.| _ less 

| | | than 45. 
September - - 47 4,016 4 16 
Ces <= Wey 7 ry 108 19 Ae 
November. 10 2.5 1 
Decembor - 43 4,106 2.7 16 
January..- 47 4,106 3.6 16 
February 47 4,106 3.3 16 
March 47 | 4,106 3.4 16 
April 46 4, 106 4.7 16 
May. 45 | 4,106 5.9 16 
June 41 4,106 9.3 | 16 


The above table is submitted in view of the published misleading 
statements that were made during the year in regard to the enrollment 
and the number of vacant seats in the shools of the first division. 

The total enrollment includes all pupils enrolled in the different 
schools during each month, exclusive of transfers and re-entries. It is 
impossible to determine the actual enrollment in any one division from 
data given in the monthly reports of teachers, owing to the constant 
change of a limited number from one division toanother. The estimate, 
however, is approximately correct. The number of seats in the schools 
has been ascertained by actual count. The small number of seats in 
the sixteen schools noted above is due in most cases to lack of room for 
more. The relatively large number of vacant seats in a few schools is 
due to the limited number of applicants in certain localities for par- 
ticular grades, and to the unsuitable condition of buildings in which 
these schools are located. 
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April May, and June enrollment, 


School year April. | May. | June. gees atop res 
choo! } a a 
| zs er eg 
8,272 ee 
8, 472 ee 
8, 623 a 
i 
ring the April, May, and June enrollment of the pace 4 
By comparlls tof school years 188485 Ss Scho 
with the same enrollmen : j : and 1888. ; 
eee vs faite percentage of pupils enrolled in April who Tere OW 
obser a 


the end of June is sm 


for . ‘ rt 
1885-86 It is apparent, therefore, that the discontinuance ofa 
i Besiceer . . 9 5 
in al written examinations has had no perceptible effect pee ane 
nué aig ie 
attendance during the last months of the year. 
a d 
Haif-day schools. 
ean a : Number of| G — 
afealy | hattda! | Number 
schools, Schools, | sear sant 
a a &rade, 
ee yn AES 0 a eS 2 = 
Frankliu - 
Thomso! é 
Dennison 5 
4 
4 
4 
6 
30 


ete ae | 10 


The abandonment of the building on Twenty-second ana te 
necessitated the « doubling” of six schools in the Analostan and in the 
Tryenty-sixth street schools. The completion of the Weightman ae 
give an increase of three rooms over the present number, thus enact 
me to restore the half-day schools of the Analostan and Twenty-sixth 
street schools to full sessions. In the northwestern section of the di 
vision more schools will be needed at the opening of the school 


year, 


necessitating the renting of four additional rooms, or the * doubling» 
of eight third and fourth grade schools. 
Condition of buildings. 
‘ Ventila- | Water- ina 
Buildings. - Heat. Light. = tion: erocetas Play rooms. Yards. 
ss Z 
|. 

Franklin... _| Excellent . Excellent . Good. -| Good...... | Excellent ..... Excell 
Thomson G F: Poor Poor - N =| None ent. 
Foarteenth and Q sts .| None. 
Fourteenth and N s | Good..-.-- me Nous 
Dennison - Excellent . Excellent - Excellent. 
Foree-. Excellent .. Excellent . Good..... Excellent 
Analostan .| Exceilent . Excellent Excellent. 
F street... Poor - None. 
Twenty-sixth street...- -| Poor . None. 


* Lower rooms poor; upper rooms good, 
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In reference to the above report, I have only to add that so emphatic 
js the objection of parents and pupils to the building on Q street, and 
to the Thomson school, that it is with difficulty that I am able to fill the 
seats. The certainty of abandoning the buildings on Twenty-sixth 
street and on F street makes it unnecessary to comment on their con- 
dition further than to say that they are in every respect unfit for school 
purposes. 


ATTENDANCE. 


The attendance during the year has been only fairly good. I have 
observed that the attendance in afternoon schools is always more irreg- 
ular than in either morning or whole-day schools. 


DISCIPLINE. 


It gives me pleasure to report a decrease in the number of suspen- 
sions, dismissals and cases of corporal punishment. I think that sus- 
pensions are still too frequent, and too often thepunishment for trifling 
offenses. Dismissals have followed in cases of a serious nature. Cor- 
poral punishment has been resorted to only when it has been impossi- 
ple to secure the co-operation of parents, when all other measures of 
discipline have failed, and when either Suspension or dismissal would 
mean the abandonment of the culprit to influences it is our aim to over- 
come. 

The discipline in school rooms and in buildings has been unusually 
good, a condition due to the uniformly earnest work and good judgment 
of principals and the hearty co-operation of teachers. 


SCHOOL WORK. 


I wish to express my appreciation of the earnest and conscientious 
work of the teachers in theschoolroom. The attendance at grade meet- 
ings has been good, and there has been manifested an honest and, in 
nearly every instance, a successful effort to carry out all suggestions 
and instructions of Superintendent and Supervising Principal. 1 can 
not commend too highly the earnest spirit of co-operation that has been 
shown. 

I regret that I must report several teachers for an apparent want 
of enthusiasm and earnestness in their work, and for unsatisfactory 
teaching, to the positive injury of the pupils under their care. A few 
others, because of an evident inaptitude for the work, or because of a 
lack of proper training, have failed. Such cases have been reported 
in detail to the trustee of the division and to you. I hope to see im- 
proved work should they be reappointed. 

In the estimate of the work of the school room given below I have 
made no attempt to criticise the work of separate grades or of indi- 
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f the work we endeavored to do, J hare pay 
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f success Or of failure. Sivey 
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With a brief statement 0 
an estimate of the degree 0 
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and definitions. They hav 


Jearly the rel ob fee 
a a anh figures impossible because of a clear understanding te 
work 


relations. They have discouraged worked pbsitact numbers t 
to be readily comprehended by the pupils. on have endeavoreq i 
the selection of examples to make them practical, and they hay. 
quired the making of reasonable examples by the pupils, orally ang in 
writing. The teaching of simple fractions has been Introduced into 
the work of grades below the fifth. Only fractional parts of th 
were considered, and only those used whose Crnis were small numbers, 
In the early part of the work of the fifth grade, in the development ee 
the rules of work only simple fractions were considered. No text-book 
were used in this part of the work. Especial attention has bee 
to correct expression in all number work. ; 

The results of this work are unusually satisfactory, and show that the 
teachers have done faithfully and intelligently the work proposed, The 
pupils have taken a keen interest in this study and have shown a marked 


increase in power. 


© re. 


ngs 


0 given 


Geography.—The study of geography in the eighth grade has been 
discontinued, except so far as it may be incidentally reviewed in con- 
nection with the historical work. The elementary lessons usually given 
in the second grade have been omitted, the course of the third grade 
embracing them. The method of presenting this work was therefore 
somewhat changed. The work has been largely in the geography of 
the immediate neighborhood and in the development of the map of 
Washington, of the idea of relative position and of relative distance, 
and in the study of the points of the compass and contours. Inci- 
dentally many definitions of terms in geography-were developed. In 
all grades in which this subject is taught the teachers have endeavored 
to avoid the memorizing of relatively useless facts and the names and 
position on the map of unimportant places. They have made an effort 
to study thoroughly representative cities, the habits and customs of 
peoples, their employments and trades, their governments, and often 
their history. In many schools extensive collections of pictures and 
products have been made by both teachers and pupils. In nearly all 


5 


(5) 


gcpools pooks of travel have been read; and to 
Fant this work, home study and home reading has been encouraged 
Generally the map-making has been done without diagrams ata { 
at purpose only of fixing in the minds of pupils the relative woaitiaits 
nd the relative sizes of countries. The making of elaborate maps has 


Still further Supple- 


peen discouraged as school work. Working maps, elaborated as the 
ork in the text-books progressed, were before the pupils in nearly 
every Jesson. 


The work in geography was hot uniform. In many schools thisiente 
sect was well taught; in a few it was little more than a recital of bare 
facts from the text-book. Too little map work was done in a few 
schools. 


History.—In this, as in geography, the teachers have endeavored to 
encourage supplementary home study and home reading. In nearly all 
schools good books have been read, and the constant use of maps in 
connection with all work has been urged. 

{ think too little attention has been given to the history of the peo- 

Ie, their modes of life and the conditions of living, and too mueh to 
the memorizing of relatively unimportant details. The character of 
the text-book in use and the difficulty experienced by teachers in cer- 
tain localities in procuring suitable books for Supplementary reading 
make it almost impossible to get the best results. 

The work for the eighth grade was planned by you. It has been pre- 
pared and presented with great care and intelligence by all. In the 
course the following general topics were studied: Defects in the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, and events leading to the adoption and ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution; State, town, and county governments; com- 
parison of the conditions of the country at the time of organization 
with those now existing. 

Although the schools are poorly equipped with material for such sup- 
plementary work as is suggested in the outline, an unusual amount of 
thoughtful and critical reading has been done. The pupils have taken 
great interest in this work and have shown marked ability and intel- 
ligence in the discussion of the different topics, both in debate and in 
compositions. 


Spelling.—The teachers have endeavored to form good habits of spell- 
ing by insisting upon correct written work at all times. Combined 
with the study of the forms of words, their meanings and their uses 
have been considered. Basing my estimate upon the reports of teach- 
ers the results have been satisfactory. 


Reading.—Much reading has been done in all grades above the third. 
The books read were usually to supplement the work in history, geog- 
raphy and physiology. The result is that pupils read intelligently and 
easily. I think, however, that more attention should be given to the 
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phasized in all grades. Tn the composition work the aim ie Ms 
lead the pupils to see and to use idiomatic English correctly fe been to 
pression of what they see. To do this, thorough oral pre ee the On 
the written work has been given. Much time was devoted ee for 
grades to the study of the structure of the composition and 1e highep 
Constant work was done in developing outlines or abstracts caro Style, 
to be used in composition work. The method of criticising oes 
work has been goo. In the written work of all branches. Written 
constant attention was given to correct expression. Dak of Study 
pictures and of objects have been made in all grades. Topies i Ptions of 
geography, and physiology have furnished subjects for a n hi 
in the more advaneed grades. ompo 


The result has been most gratifying. The pupils have writt 
and better than ever before. Where unsatisfactory results } en more 
observed the cause may be attributed to the failure on th : Se ciaeen 
teacher to comprehend the purpose of the work. © part of the 
Technical grammar has not been neglected. The study of 
bearing immediately upon correct expression in speakir 3 that part 
has been emphasized. king and Writing 
There has been some lack of uniformity in this work, d 
the failure of the teacher to comprehend thoroughly the peer tly, (0 
limit of the work, partly to the inadequateness Sethe text. aoa and 
ae cS 10 use. 
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Penmanship.—Much writing has been done, and : ‘or 

to form correct habits by always requiring Sevens sae pets 
attention has been given to the preparatory drill-work it eatin 
or to the critical stady of the forms of letters and faetes rates? 
grades the writing has been better than Rar totoros: er ree we 
eae good. ; The reasons for this I have sateen Soe 
ae High del Boe the critical study of the forms of letters eae 
ree goo abits of work, the results have been isf: : 

'y. Many have done this. satislae, 
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Physies—The work in this subject has been limited to sevent 
t the 

grade. But little has been done. The manual prepar ed was put into 

the hands of the teachers late in the year, and the purpose of the work 
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physiology —™ all grades lessons in hygiene haye been giy 

have been read and the subject-matter disenssed, en. Text- 
schools the subject has been presented objectively, Selected topics 
nave been outlined and have been used as subjects for Grnpaatayns 
orrect expression has been made an important part of the Work a 


pooks In m any 


Music and drawing.— As detailed reports of the work done by indivi 
ual teachers have been made by the directors of music i h a 
teachers of drawing, I have only to add that I believe that Menor 
yreseribed lias been faithfully done. y 

In closing, I wish again to testify to the hearty co-operation whi h 
has been so generally shown by the teachers in all work s 
wish also to express my appreciation of the kindness and 
formly shown to me by you in our official relations, 

Very respectfully, 


proposed. J] 
courtesy uni- 


N. D. Cram, 


Supervisi inci 
ur, W. B. POWELL, upervising Principal. 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL OF THE SECOND 
DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1887. 

DEAR Sir: Agreeably to your request, I respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing report of the schools of the second division for the school year 
just ended : 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The school accommodations have been quite inadequate. No new 
buildings have been provided for three or four years. Meanwhile the 
schools have steadily increased in number until it has become necessary 
to place all the lower-grade schools on half time, and so to make one 
room serve for two schools. 

The completion of the two new buildings now in process of erection 
will, in some degree, relieve this pressure, and provide for vacating the 
basement of the [wining School and certain rented rooms which are not 
well suited for school purposes. 

It is pleasing to note that the District authorities propose to continue 
this enlightened policy of erecting buildings to supply the growing 
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that we may hope at length to p 


schools, and ; : 
se D n which each class, be its gy, 
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ate of things! 
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© high op 


most desirable st 
re i narate room. 
ae Sa eal would enter a plea for the Preservatig 
hall of the Seaton School. is ie esi been divey S 
from its original purpose and usec - Q aes me and recently ; eq 
‘been proposed to remodel and fit it for st . \ The Pressure for 
which seemed to demand the Cn eesti eer AS at the eo, 
Heaotithoimen ul GmeeCn Oa co te hat locality with 1 
well provided with school puildings. ns fe : only hall in the an B 
ion; itis centrally located, well ae ; and i good acoustic aa 
ties, and, if restored to 1ts jana: condl rr, Se: eee will meet a, decided 
want in the Second Division. Its use for a class room will probate 
be desirable for the coming year, but anything more than adtewt au, 
ves qvonpancy would seem a shortsighted Polley, ae it would in gi 
probability leave the teachers and pupils of the division Permanently 


without a suitable place of assembly. 


nN of th 


ple. 


ATTENDANCE AND DISCIPLINE, 


The attendance during the year has been, so far as I ean judge, a 
good as the average. The fact is noticeable that, other things Bae 
equal, the percentage of attendance in the afternoon half-day schools 
has been quite below that of the morning classes. 

The falling off in numbers toward the close of the year as shown by 
the classification lists is somewhat greater than that for the precedin 
year, a result for which probably no definite reason ean be assigned, g§ 

I think that the absence of teachers, from illness and other causes 
has been less than for the preceding year. ’ 

The state of discipline in the schools has compared, as a whole, fayor- 
ably with that of previous years. 

With an increased enro!lment, the number of cases of suspension re- 
ported to me has been smaller than for the preceding year; the propor- 
tion of dismissals as the result of suspension has also been less ; a grati- 
fying result when we consider that a considerable part of those dis- 
missed are thrown out of school permanently and left exposed to all the 
evils incident to want of proper occupation and guardianship. 


SCHOOL WORK. 


Intimately connected with the subject of school discipline is that of 
school work or instruction; good discipline is an excellent augury of 
good teaching. 

I think there has been a gain in the character of the work done in the 
schools during, the past year in several respects. 

The art of expression, the use of language, has been emphasized in 
all the grades and with good results. The pupils have made commend- 
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rec Very respectfully, 
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N. P. Gagn, 
Supervising Principal. 
W. B. POWELL, aie 
Mr. Superintendent of Public Schools, 


ORT OF THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPay, 
REP 


OF THE THIRD DI- 
VISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1887, 
DEAR Sir: In compliance with your request I respectfully submit the 


lowing report of the condition of the schools of the third division for 
ow I ; 
aa ear ending June 30, 1887. 


Number of schools in this division. 


First grade 
Second grade 
Third grade -------.--------... 
Fourth grade 
INI(AN (AEX erence Boe eS5 Coeeceeeoe 
(esti IMI Soc Sesc eaddoe serene oe Rie 
Seventh grade ie ee oe 
ISTE ENTS oocaicd cococ Sane coeBB ober Eaaes ae 


TRO no sins cexsad ios ce eeaseee Conese ree area y Bet Name tl 
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The increase in the number of schools over the preceding < 
e 


distributed &s follows: 
One eighth grade in the Wallach, @ fifth grade in the Blaj 


grade in the Granch, a third grade in Esputa’s Hall, and a tn fourty 

in the Brent. i St Bradg 
The largest enrollment was during October, when the whol 

of pupils was 4,332, being an average of 52.1 pupils per ise Numbey 

number of school rooms in owned buildings was 54, and in re, ler, i 

ings 11, peing a total of 65 school rooms for the BeoUminbAk ue. buila. 

schools. This left 18 schools without rooms, and necessitated of g 

six half-day sessions. ad thirty. 
The tables below show the number of school rooms in detail j 

din buildings rented, with remarks on the eo; vt buila. 

light, ventilation, and water-closet ar “Agente eae of 


ar j 
S$ 
5, 


ings owned an 
the same as to 


arr Number of 
Buildings. le rooms. | Light. Ventilation 
Wallach Ae Excellent Palade 
Peabody ale cellent... Excellent... 
Blair 5 percent --| Excellent i 
Brent ‘ Exe ellent..- Excellent... 
Crane! | Excellent... : 
McCormick -| 4 | Excellent. ..| 
Lenox: 

Upper room --- 1 | Excellent... 

Mot | 1 Fair 


Lower room.- 


Seventh and & sout Bad. 


ee The light in the Cranch school is excellent, with the exception of the two ey 
only fair. Heating arrangements satisfactory in all owned buildings excenunbintiC er 
& Me 


ms, wh 
Vat er 
Cormick, 


© it ig 


Buildings rented. 


No. of 


Buildings. rooms. Light. Ventilation. | Water-cl 
sr-closets, 


Peabody annex— 
Upper - 
Lower - 

Seventh and 

Esputa’s Hall 
Upver 
Lowe 4 

North Capi ‘| 


Fair -..-.- None* 
exoeilanibs| None Secon ine 
| Good ..... | None .- 


northeast 


Wee ee HELO 


ue southeas' 


+ “None” means that no artificial yentilation is erovideal 


Happily, three new buildings now in progress, 2 r 

use by October, will furnish 24 new ea Saar enor ee re 
rangements have already been made to abandon 9 of the 11 Saea ss 
now occupied, at the beginning of the next school year. Wesh nae 
have 78 school rooms in buildings owned by the District and a eis 
rooms; all of them, with the exceptions indicated in the Set a, 
well adapted to their use. This large addition to our Beatin Odation: 


” 
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‘ll make it possible to restore 8 half-day third-grade scliools and a 
ee binber of fourth-grade half-day full sessions. Not- 
like ahdine the great increase in School facilities by the erection of 
Be aaiditigs this year, I think that the erow 
ney 


ded condition of the 
tpanch School and the unsuitableness of the Lenox, Seventh and G, 
ora 


d Fifth and Virginia avenue Schools, will demand, within a twelve- 
Rath the building of an eight-room house in the Southeast section of 
m Lae 
this division. 


ATTENDANCH, 


The attendance has been, in seneral, regular and punctual, With 
xception of sporadic BRED Gi diphtheria and a slight epidemic of 
the 4 s quite late in the Spring, the health of the pupils hag been good. 
lh a acatule percentages of attendance do hot show a very great 
ar A in different schools, and 1 am especially pleased to report 
te he number of cases of tardiness has been very small, 
ee : se observed that the attendance of i 
5 good as in morning schools, 
es is confined to a fey chronic 


Cases, in 
ion is seldom accomplished; the boys usual 
oN es an early age, here and there obtaining e 
school a falling ‘into vagabondism and crime, 
ee the teachers have exercised 
rane 


forbearance. 


which permanent ref- 
ly drifting away from 
mployment, and quite 
In their treatment of 
* commendable degree of tact and 


DISCIPLINE, 


ved methods of teaching, a larger Proportion each year of 

dae ating light, ventilated, and comfortable school rooms, in- 

aula ne ion enti Part of teachers to the bodily health of pupils, 

Eiepsed a Pelenide of school-room doors thrown wide open, the familiar 

ue Ba ff ferener with pupil at recesses, and her frequent volun. 

Be ci, nement from her ancient elevation of platform and desk— 

uy See tics with the salutary influence “pon our youth of a law- 

| pane) Seieaiie. enable me to report the discipline of our schools in 
; Beaty satisfactory condition. Hae 

Be nalty of corporal punishment, while still on the 

hee. lied During the year just ended only 2 cases were reported. 

: pdon ale ee of Rnaneneish were reported. (Last year, with fewer 

pete Bee os 69.) Perhaps a fourth of these suspensions were for 

ee ae ; the rest for flagrant offenses which could be dealt 

Bees ae So neal to the parent by the pupil’s suspension. An- 

Mig a i ee mcasn rs formerly much in Vosue, that of “ keeping 

Be pee se pidly into disuse. The best teachers seldom resort to 

ie aes an evidence of a. lack of skill in utilizing the ordi- 

He ectocl hours to the best advantage. 
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Statute books, is 
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STUDIES. 


With few exceptions the teachers have severe earnestly aaa & 
intelligence to carry out the suggestions La ypc in the reine h 
grade meetings relating to the course of study. course, all h Ve 

a gs 
had the same mea 


sure of success I note first ay 
ity 7 arked adv . Not 
the ability of the pupils 


i F ane 

to arrange their thoughts in an orderly © in 

e. at 77 ‘air = W. 
and to express the same in writing ith a fair degree of Correetnes. 
so far as the simpler essentials of English composition are concerier’ 

‘ar as the ‘ ae 
Much more time has been allotted to this work than ever before, 
: Tanta the best comparative results in independent ex 
1k , ) 


thought are found in the lowest grades. In the higher gradeg pera 
reas : 


more attention has been given to form, pepiiplization, and Punctuation 

Jn teaching geography there has been a Bee to strip the sate 

ject-matter of many ae details and to make map-drawing helpful 

rnamental. ; 
Ee is has been done without Ciegrams, Consisting of 
sketches sufliciently accurate to help the memory and keep the m 
work abreast of the text. Tracing an outline and filling in 
ject is developed has been employed to good purpose. 

All the schools in which geography is taught have done more or lesg 
supplementary reading in books of travel, and in many Schools of the 
fifth and sixth grades the pupils have made interesting Collections of 
specimens of raw materials and manufactured articles tastefully ap. 
ranged and classified as the products of various countries, 

The study of United States history has been hampered Somewhat by 
the continuance in use of a meager and uninviting text-book. Much 
yaluable reference work and supplementary reading in this con nection 
has been done in the sixth and seventh grades, especially in the fore 
iner, In the eighth grade the plan of historical study outlined by you 
and placed in the hands of the teachers quite late in the year met with 
their general and hearty approval, and was developed beyond my ex. 
pectations, in view of the brief time remaining for new work. 

The greatest drawback here is the want of books accessible to all the 
pupils. 

The commendable features of the work in arithmetic I consider to be 
the strengthening of the reasoning powers by the use of many and varied 
practical problems, and in the lowest grades the thorough objective pre- 
sentation of the relations of numbers. 

Owing to the great amount of time consumed in written language 
work and in number, the reading, generally speaking, has not been up 
to the usual standard. 

With regard to spelling, there can be no question that excellent habits 
of self-criticism have been inculeated, dictionaries have been more 
widely used, and the better spelling of words used in every-day writing 
has resulted 
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The teaching of hygiene, with especial reference to the effects of al- 
cohol and tobacco, as prescribed by law, has been quite as thorough as 
could be expected. 

I am certain that while the children know less tian formerly of hy- 
giene and physiology per se, they are tolerably well posted as to the 
purely physical objections to the use of stimulants and narcotics. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the cheerful alacrity with which 
the teachers have in every instance responded to my suggestions, and 
to convey to you, as well, my grateful acknowledgments of vour uniform 
courtesy and indulgence. 


Very respectfully, ih 
. T. STUART, 


Supervising Principal. 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, 
Superintendent of Publie Schools. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL OF THE FOURTH DI- 
VISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1887. 

DEAR Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith a report of the 
schools of the fourth school division for 1886 and 1887. 

It will be seen by reference to my monthly reports, on file in your 
office, that the average daily atteudance, as well as the average per 
cent. of attendance and punctuality, has been good, slightly better than 
for the preceding year. 

Too great praise can not be awarded the teachers for their efforts to 
maintain a high grade of scholarship and to make the pupil’s school- 


, room hours the happiest of the day, thus securing better results in reci- 


tations and in attendance. 

While the legitimate’ school work must be paramount, lessons in 
honesty, morality, and self-reliance have been daily taught, which must 
form enduring traits in the character of the pupil. 

On the playgrounds there have been no serious accidents or disturb- 
ances of any kind—a pleasant fact that must be credited in the main to 
the vigilance and discretion of the principals and janitors, whose vari- 
ous duties have been especially well performed at the TENG LS Amidon, 
and Potomac Buildings. 

During the school year we were visited by many persons, some of 
whom were patrons of the school, yet many parents never entered the 
school room. Parents expect much of us. They do not expect more 
than they should. If we are doing well, they should come and tell us. 
If they are not satisfied with what is done they should come oftener, 
and not leave this duty for the citizens’ committee. Parents should 
study their children at school as well as at home. They might thus be 
able to assist us 
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Let the future welfare of your children have as prominent 
your daily thoughts as that 0 
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sTUDIES AND PROGRESS. 
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Geography.—This subject is generally welltaught. I think, however, 
an outline, such as the Superintendent might suggest in one of his talks, 
would be very beneficial, thereby producing greater uniformity in the 
teaching of this subject. 


History.—The work in history appears to have been as successful as 
in former years. In the eighth grade great improvement has been made 
by adopting certain suggestions recommended by the Superintendent. 
A change of text-book, however, I think is desirable. 


Penmanship.—It gives me pleasure to report that most of the schools 
have attained a very creditable degree of success in this important 
branch. “ Practice makes perfect,” is an adage not less true than old. 
And in no matter is its force more clearly shown than in penmanship. 


Music and drawing.—There being special teachers for these subjects, 
J will presume that they have reported. 

In reviewing the work of the year, it gives me great pleasure to be 
able to say that my relations with you and Maj. R. A. Fish, trustee of 
the fourth division, have been uniformly harmonious and agreeable. I 
have to thank you for your continued and hearty support. 

For frequent expressions of good will to the schools and the teachers, 
I wish to make grateful acknowledgment to the South Washington 
public. 

Of the hearty support and generous co operation of the teachers, for 
which I am especially grateful, I desire to make this public mention. 

Very respectfully, 
ISAAC FAIRBROTHER, 
Supervising Principal. 
Mr. W. B. PowELt, 
Superintendent of Publie Schools. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL OF THE FIFTH 
DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1887. 

DEAR Sir: It is with pleasure I report to you the condition of the 
schools of the fifth division at the close of this school year, feeling as I 
do, that it has been a particularly profitable one. The schools, as a 
whole, are in excellent condition, the weak places being few, as shown 
by my report of individual examinations. 

Ihave been much pleased with the broadening effect produced upon 
the minds of the pupils of the upper grades by the use of collateral 
reading in connection with history and geography, which has aided, 
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eatly. in arousing an interest in, and in establishing a Breatey ion 
greatly. 


ese subjects. ’ F 
Hee improvement in language and arithmetic, through all 
ne 


les, is gratifying, but the most marked advancement is notice 
ee lopment of the first and second grades in these subjects, 
Briel h the pupils of the lower grades hana] 


Of the 
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The facility with whic A fa 
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are remarkable. 

An improvement in 
to spell most of the wor 
ing been paid to spelling. 


by the pupils. : 
’ f ugh an improvement ; 
The attendance has been good, though ¢ I nent in some 


s in this particular is desirable. 
ee a is excellent throughout, cases needing the per, 
attention of the supervising principal being very rare. 

The general health of the pupils has been exceptionally good, 

In reference to the supervision of my schools I would say that it has 
been effected by meetings of the teachers of each grade once or twice 
a week, in which methods and-ideas were discussed and compared, 
pleasant and unpleasant experiences related, and the best way of pro- 
moting the one and remedying the other decided upon, al of which has 
been followed up by inspection and critical observation of details in the 
school rooms. 

The children who have been obliged to attend afternoon schools have 
not done so well as those attending in the morning. I hope during the 
coming year we may be able to have only morning schools for the lower 
grades. 

I desire to speak of the condition of some of my school rooms. Those 
of the Montgomery street and High street buildings are undesirable 
having no cloak-rooms. ‘The pupils are obliged to sit in rooms in which 
frequently are wet or damp wraps. One room at the Montgomery 
street is quite dark and damp, making it unfit for use. It should be 
abandoned. This is also the case with two basement rooms in the 
Addison, which, since there has been no fire in them, have shown Signs 
of dampness which, I think, would render it advisable not to use them 
another year. 

If the Curtis Hall and the Night School room are converted into school 
rooms, giving us three additional ones, the renting of five additional 
rooms would be necessitated for the accommodation of all of the 
schools of the fifth division for the coming year. 

If arrangements could be made by which the janitors could get some 
whitewash brushes, a little paint, and varnish occasionally, the appear- 
ance of the desks and surroundings could be much improved. 
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I desire to express my gratitude to the teachers of my division for 
their willing and thorough co-operation, to Mr. W. W. Curtis, the 
trustee of the division, for his cordial support, and to you for your in- 
dulgent consideration throughout the year. 

Very respectfully, 
B. T, JANNEY, 
Supervising Principal. 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, 
Superintendent of Publie Schools. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL OF THE SIXTH 
DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., June 30, 1887. 

DEAR SiR: I have the honor to report the following: 

The county schools, established by act of Congress approved June 
25, 1864, for the past twelve years or more have been steadily advanc- 
ing under many disadvantages toward a higher moral and intellectual 
plane and in all material interests, and I am pleased to state that their 
general condition since your appointment to the superintendency, and 
especially during the session just ended, will compare very favorably 
with their condition at any former period of their history. 

Three new half-day schools were organized during the year, one at each 
of the following places: Grant road, Mount Pleasant, and Hamilton road, 
making at present 54 schools, having 56 teachers, including the super- 
vising principal, and an average enrollment per month of nearly 2,600 
pupils. 

One school in the Hamilton building, Bladensburg pike, was discon- 
tinued on the 3lst of October last for want of a sufficient number of 
pupils to justify its continuance, the erection of the Blair building in 
the northeastern part of the city having drawn off all of those pupils 
living within the city limits. 

Four more schools will be needed the coming session—one at each of 
the following places: Columbia road, Mott building, Hillsdale, and 
Hamilton road. 

The attendance of pupils has been remarkable, having averaged 
about 90 per cent. of the enrollment, which is high for the rural dis- 
tricts. 

Less than two cases of tardiness per pupil on the average have oc- 
curred during the session, which is a good showing when bad roads 
and long distances are considered. 

The discipline of the schools generally is excellent, being mild yet 
firm. Instead of physical or brute force, as in the early history of our 
schools, higher and more reasonable inducements are employed to gain 
the children’s attention and to lead them to the performance of duty. 
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as reported in the white schools for six f 


and none in the colored schools for three manehs) ae in bo 
bined but 46 cases were reported during the year. his recor 
precedented in the schools of the sixth aoe i, 

The scholarship has steadily improved. With a corps of faithty 
unusually efficient teachers (with but few exceptions), under the aj. 
rection of the Superintendent, who has frequently and Carnestly pre. 
sented to us many new and valuable suggestions and practical Methods 
there has been a steady and satisfactory advance in a large majority By 
the schools, a few having improved at least 100 per cent., only three on 
four having made but little progress, and but one having made no pan 
ceptible change for the better. ; ; : 

While there has been the usual advance 1n all of the subjects taught 
in the schools, I wish to make special mention of the great Progress 
observable in language and arithmetic. The children in all the grades 
and especially in the lower classes, have a better knowledge of the use af 
language and can express themselves in better English than heretofore 
while technical grammar has by no means been neglected. Composi. 
tion has been rendered easy, being taught intelligently and from « 
knowledge of its underlying principles. : 

Spelling has received, as heretofore, due a‘tention, though the 
method by which it has been taught differs somewhat from the old 
The old method of committing to memory the spelling of words, while non 
entirely abandoned, has been happily combined with the more rational 
one of teaching the orthography and use of words in connection with 
written language or composition. 

In arithmetic but little stress has been given to fixed rules and ap. 
stract propositions, but in their place principles and practical problems 
have been substituted. All unnecessary parts that do not enter into 
practical life have generally been omitted, only the important and prac. 
tical matter being retained and taught. 

The improvement in language and arithmetic is very gratifying, as 
they are so important in the business of life. The children are taught 
to see, to think, and to conclude before undertaking to answer, or to 
explain a proposition. 

Lectures on music have been given as usual by Professor Butter. 
field, and on drawing by Mrs. Fuller. Both of these teachers have 
made visits to several of my schools, and have rendered much assist 
ance in their respective subjects. 

The superintendent has made 167 visits to these schools during the 
session, an average of three visits to each school. Miss Atkiuson, prin- 
cipal of the Normal School, has made frequent visits to several schools 
in this division, and both have rendered the teachers and myself valu- 
able assistance, for which I am grateful. 

The supervising principal has made 799 visits during the session, or 
on average of fifteen visits to each school, traveling about 1,500 miles. 
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In addition to the regular meetings on pay-day, there have been five 
general, two special, and four grade meetings held at the Franklin for our 
penefit, all of which have been addressed by the superintendent on the 
pest methods of teaching, ete. Mrs. Fuller and Professor Butterfield 
lectured at several of these meetings. 

Two graduates of the Washington Normal School were sent into the 
county last fall and did excellent work. Iam glad that the attention of 
these young lady graduates is being turned towards the healthful exer- 
cise of teaching in the rural schools. 

Teachers seem to be deeply interested in their work, and the general 
scholastic tone of the schools, as manifested both by teachersand scholars 
isexcellent. I feel very much gratified at the progress made. 

Not the least in importance is the fact that we have been promptly 
furnished with all necessary supplies and working material. 

We have been fortunate in securing through the Honorable District 
Commissioners an appropriation from Congress for an additional story 
to the Tennallytown building, giving us two more rooms at that place, 
an additional room on the Columbia road, and two more rooms to the 
Hamilton road building, all of which, I presume, will be ready by the 
opening of the schools in September next, affording us much needed 
relief. 

We are now renting the Prescott building at $400 per annum, and a 
one-room building on Naylor’s farm, Good Hope Hill, at $100. Lots 
should be purchased and buildings erected for these schools as soon as 
possible. 

Two schools are taught in basement rooms in the Hillsdale building 
which I regard as unhealthfal. In fact, I think the whole building is 
unsafe and the present site an inappropriate one. 

Other new buildings will soon be needed in the county, as the schools 
are increasing in numbers rapidly. 

The sanitary condition of the school houses and out-houses, with the 
above-mentioned exception, and probably one or two others, is very 
satisfactory, being as good, I think, as can be secured with the facilities 
at hand at this time. P 

The health of the children has been generally good, only one or two 
deaths having been reported during the session. The loss of time from 
ordinary ailments and bad weather has not been greater than in years 
past, 

Very respectfully, 
JOSEPH R. KEENE, 
Supervising Principal. 
Mr. W. B, POWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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ASSISTANT TEACHER 
THE DIRECTOR AND THE OF 
REPORT OF Saisie 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1887, 

DEAR Sir: We respectfully submit our second annual report of the 
examination in music. fi 

The first, second, and third grades stand, according to our marking, 
about the same as they did last year, We have marked closer than 
last year; we think, therefore, there has been an improvement this year, 

The fourth-grade schools have nearly all finished their limit ana can 
sing two-part music in all the major keys, showing a decided improye. 
ment over last year. 

The fifth-grade schools are about the same as they were last year, 
We think more attention should be given to teaching time in this grade, 
and we have said this to the teachers. oa 

The sixth-grade schools have been improved most of all. It is in this 
grade that three-part singing is first taught, and most of the teachers 
have succeeded in getting their pupils well ‘‘grounded in three-part 
singing.” 

The seventh-grade schools also show improvement. 

The eighth-grade schools average about the same as last year. Their 
work is not as uniform as then, for although they have twice the num- 
ber of excellent schools this year that they had last, they also have 
three poor schools where there were none last year, and five a little bet- 
ter than poor where they had only two last year. 

There is a decided improvement in the classification of the voices for 
three-part singing, and some of the teachers have managed the voices 
under their charge admirably, but there is still a great chance for im- 
provement in this respect. Some have yet to learn that ‘itis not he 
who sings loudest that sings best.” 

We have examined 354 classes since the 26th of April (going together), 
notwithstanding the extra number of holidays and the fact that the 
director of music has given eight lessons to the High School in the mean 
time. 

We have also spent three days in revisiting the schools. We find 
that while some teachers have kept the work up, others have dropped 
it since the examination and have given the time to other studies, 

Our method of examining was as follows: The pupils were required 
to sing two or three pieces from the charts or books under the direction 
of the teacher, and were asked such questions as were suggested by the 
manner in which the pieces were performed. We then put a piece of 
music (especially prepared for the grade) on the board to test the pupils 
in sight-singing. At the close of the examination we made such sug- 
gestions to the teacher as we thought would improve the work. The 
great majority of the schools marked excellent sang these test exer- 
cises correctly at first sight, while the remainder needed onlya sugges- 
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tion here and there to enable them to sing them @ 
time trying. 

To the regular teacher belongs in a great me: 
rood work accomplished, as our visits during th 
without faithful, intelligent work on the part of 
could not have been so creditable. 

{he summary of our rating is as follows: 

Number of schools considered excellent, 72; good, 118; fair, 146; 


poor, 18. 
Very respectfully, 


orrectly the second 


asure the credit for the 
© year were so few that 
the teacher the results 


F. H. BurrEerrre.p, 
Director. 
J. H. Danret, 


Assistant. 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, 


Superintendent of Publie Schools. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF DRAWING. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1887. 

DEAR Sir: No formal changes were made in the preseribed course 
of study in drawing the present year. A thorough supervision of the 
schools and an examination of results suggested some improvements. 
During the year these were made in selected grades and in individual 
schools. The results of these experiments, together with the ideas that 
prompted them, are here presented, 

The teachers generally carried out the course as indicated by their 
text-books and the outline given them ; Some, however, missed the spirit 
in which the work should be done, making the teaching too theoretic and 
the drawing too mechanical. Drawing is the language of form; it has 
no purpose but to express ideas about form. If this thought is not 
ever present in the mind of the teacher, and is not impressed upon the 
mind of the child, the connection between the expression and the thing 
expressed is not defined with sufficient clearness. The result is often 
a lack of interest in the subject, and a consequent carelessness in draw- 
ing that can be checked oniy by constant effort on the part of the 
teacher. 

A more thorough knowledge of the subject, and clearer ideas of the 
end to be attained, on the part of teachers is much to be desired. In 
the subject of construction, especially, much has been done the present 
year. Molding in clay to a limited extent has been practiced in the 
first and second grade of schools for the last three years. There is no 
reason why it should not be continued in advanced grades. More time 
than usual has been given toit the present year, and an effort has been 
made to introduce it into the schools of the fourth grade, but the in- 
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‘experience of the teachers in handling the LE ie ee fact that 
so many of these schools held only half-day sessions, made the attem pt 
artially successful. 

Ee aur arwees folding was given to the oe of the first and 
second grades the last term of the present year, 1e material which 
was supplied to the schools consisted of 4-inch squares of paper. The 
teachers were instructed in its use and given a definite course to’ pur- 
sue. The course consisted, (1) of folding the geometric Oo in a me- 
_thodical manner, (2) representing these forms by drawings, (3) making 
oral descriptions of the forms, (4) making with the folded papers origi- 
nal arrangements and representing these by drawings. The course 
was very successfully carried out. The paper folding is preceded in 
the first grade by the molding of solids in clay, the outlining of planes 
with splints, and a series of drills in taking positions and in movements 
of the hands and arms. It is believed that such a course in the firgt 
grade systematically carried out will insensibly lead to clear concep. 
tions of forms, and will prepare the children for an intelligent expres: 
sion of these conceptions. The terms should be taught by their con. 
stant use orally in connection with the forms and in the written descrip. 
tion of them. In the third year these foldings should be continued and 
the cutting of overlying forms from paper preliminary to the drawing 
of ornamental forms and designing should be introduced. 

A suggestion was made to teachers of the fourth year in regard to 
connecting the constructive drawing and the design with the mhaking 
of objects, which was by some carried out very successfully. The con. 
Struction of regular hexagons and octagons was taught by folding and 
cutting the forms from paper. Designs in these forms for pen-wipers 
were then made and executed in suitable material; other applications of 
these forms were suggested, and in many cases carried out by the chil- 
dren at home. In the fifth year, where the making of working drawings 
forms part of the course, much interest was inspired and successful work 
was done in making constructions from the working drawings. Geo- 
metric solids, boxes, baskets, steps, toy sleds, and houses were made by 
the children using as material principally card-board, sometimes wood 
when the constructions were made at home. 

The coming session the making of working drawings will be contin- 
ued in the sixth, seventh, and eighth years, and the constructions con- 
nected with the drawings will naturally be contiuued. This outline in- 
corporates the idea advanced as related to construction. [n the repre- 
Sentation of appearances the point must be gained by more drawing 
directly from objects; in decoration, by more Systematic and careful 
Study of natural forms, and the execution of such simple original ar- 
rangements as the pupil is called upon to make in clay, wood, cloth, or 
other material to which it is adapted. One design well conceived and 
executed would be worth a dozen as they are usually made. The ob- 

ject sought by the systematic introduction of these exercises is not in- 
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dustrial education in its technical Sense, 
foundation for all pursuits involving hand work is readily seen. It ig 
purely educational, and is in the interest of drawing itself as 5 prae- 
tical study, and above all as a means of development The cor 
tion between the language of drawing and the forms it deacrines Bast 
pe felt by the child, and this can result only when he eee 
drawings into real forms by construction and expresses his Ae i 
objects by object drawing. It is not enough to tell the child that Stel 
translations can be made and to explain the methods by whitch they 
are made; he must construct these forms for himself. The instinct of 
doing is strong in him, as all parents know, and if not gnided in con- 
structive efforts it will be devoted to destructive ones, : 

It is evidently so necessary to the manufacturing interests of our 
country that our artisans should have knowledge of drawine that 
mach attention has been called to the practical advantages to be ae 
rived from such knowledge. 

The value of the study as an educational factor, however, is only be- 
ginning to be Tecognized, and its power to develop the faculties of the 
inind by the systematic training of the eye and the hand has not been 
fully developed. The study is already placed upon a strong and sure 
foundation in our schools. To introduce all approved methods in order 
to give to it its full development both as a practical and an educational 
factor will be the aim of all my efforts so long as I am intrasted with 
its guidance. To make these efforts successful it will be necessary to 
supply to the teachers materials, as clay, paper, card-board, and models. 
Our teachers are always ready to do everything in this direction that 
ean be reasonably demanded of them, and many have done much more, 
Many parents will see the value of the work and will do their part, but 
many will not or can not, and the interest of parents should be depended 
upon only for extra outside work that may be inspired by the work 
done in the schools. For the regular instruction it is essential that 
there should be some uniformity in the material and a regular source 
of supply. . A few models that every school can be Sure of possessing 
are also required. Another necessity is time. While it is desirable and 
possible to so interes{ the children that they will do some of the work 
at home, they must be taught the right way and practically do some of 
the work in the school. The time at present devoted to drawing is not 
sufficient for such a course as I have suggested, and it is for those who 
frame the general course of study to consider whether such work is of 
sufficient value to warrant them in so adjusting it as to give sufficient 
time for this work. 

In the supervision of the schools able assistance bas been given by 
Miss Hilda North, who was assigned to the position of assistant the 
past year. She has constantly visited and examined the primary grades 
and has presented to the director a weekly detailed report from the 


although their value as a 
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schools visited. It is due to Miss North to state that her duties have 
been performed with faithfulness and efficiency. 

A drawing examination on blanks provided for the purpose was held 
in fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade schools Jane 17. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Much time has been given by both director and assistant to the Nop. 
mai School. As our schools are yearly supplied with teachers from this 
source, training there is a direct means of improving the methods jn 
the schools. It is also necessary, in order to carry out efficiently the 
objective methods of teaching all subjects now so universally used, 
that a teacher should possess a facility in drawing and a universality 
in its application that can be acquired only by much practice. This 
power of making rapid blackboard sketches is a necessary part of the 
technical education of the teacher, and has been so recognized in our 
Normal School for many years. This year the regular weekly hour of 
practice in this specialty, of which Miss North has taken the charge, 
added to that necessitated by the teaching in the practice schools, hag 
assisted in giving the present class unusual facility in the use of the 
crayon. Four lessons per week were given by the director to the nor. 
mal class the first half of the year, two to each division of the school; this 
was found the last half of the year to be impracticable, when two lessons 
per week were given to the schools united. The lessons in the practice 
schools were supervised by Miss North, and followed the course of study 
arranged for them. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Miss Annie M. Wilson was formally transferred to the corps of teachers 
in the High School, and continued to perform the duties with the faith- 
fulness and efficiency which has always characterized her work and 
won for her her present position. Two lessons per week were given to 
second and third year special classes by the director. The course of 
study was unchanged except that much more time was given to molding 
inclay. The second year special class molded vases and ornaments from 
models,.leaf forms from nature, and original arrangements of these. In 
the third-year class were molded ornamented vases and panels arranged 
from natural forms. It seems desirable that molding should be intro- 
duced into some at least of the regular classes, but to do this would 
require that a room be especially assigned for the purpese. It is ineon- 
venient to do the work in the regular class room and to keep the nec- 
essary quantity of clay in order there. 

Respectfully submitted. 

S. E. FULLER, 
Director of Drawing. 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, i 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT COOK’S REPORT. 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D. 0., November 29, 1887. 


To the Board of Trustees Public Schools, District of Columbia: 

GENTLEMEN: I respectfully submit my report of the schools of the 
seventh and eighth divisions for the year ending June 30, 1887. 

The entire number of schools in the two divisions was 168, or 7 more 
than in 1885~’86. They were classified as follows: 

First grade .----..-----.----- 
Second grade - 
Third grade -- 
Fourth grade - 
Fifth grade - 
Sixth grade-.- 
Seventh grade.. 
Highth grade - 
High School.. 
Normal School...-.-.--.- 
Manual Training Se oots Je ES see saae 

From want of separatenh rooms, 92 Ronoats were located in 46 rooms. 
Of the schools so located, 40 were of first, 29 of second, 17 of third, and 
6 of fourth grade. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled, not including the enrollment 
in the Normal School, was 10,345. The per cent. of the enrollment of 
the school population, as given by the United States Census of 1880, 
was 86.6. In the absence of an annual census it is impossible to state 
exactly what per cent. of the actual school population was enrolled. 
The estimated population, proportionately determined from the increase 
of population from 1870 to 1880, is about 14,270; the per cent. of its en- 
rollment was nearly 72.5. 

The following shows number of pupils enrolled in grades of schools 
peu the first grade to the High School, inclusive, for the year 1886—87: 


Second grade ..- 
Third grade... .- 
Fourth grade - 


WTA: (PMO. cece tsoct erences Moscone Ses cose see oe 728 
Sixth grade 462 
Seventh grade .- 319 
Lighth grade 204 


igi Gcligoleeae Nine NAN tok Temes Me anna, 276 
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The average number of pupils enrolled was 8,448. This enrollment 
was nearly 71 per cent, of the school population given by the census of 
1880, or 59.2 per cent. of the estimated. The average number in daily 
attendance was 7,996. 

The entire enrollment was 209.more than that of the previous year ; 
the average enrollment and the average daily attendance were respect. 
ively 257 and 200 more. 

The following table shows the number of pupils on the rolls the last 
day of each month, and the average number of pupils enrolled monthly; 
in each particular named it also shows the average number of pupils 
to the teacher, exclusive of the special teachers: 


(Normal School not included in this table.) 


| Average 
Average | number | Average 
at last | number of pupils | number 
day of | tothe | enrolled | to the 
each | teacher. | ineach | teacher, 
. month. | month. 


[Pupils on 
the rolls 


Months. 


September. 61 8, 627 49 
October. . 52 9,184 52 
Novembe 51 | 9, 122 52 
December 48 8, 798 50 
January 48 8, 558: 49 
February + 48 8, 383 | 68 
March 46 8, 228 47 
April 45 &, 060 46 
M 43) 7,699 44 

42 7, 463 42 


The following table gives the number, per cent., and average age of 
boys and girls enrolled in each grade October 31, 1886: 


MALES. 
Seventh division. Eighth division. 
| 
Grade. | Tae essnaan st Total. Per cent. pcre 
No. | Percent. | 4¥€™8® | No. | Percent.) 4¥erage ie 
age. ge. 
| 502 32.3 1] 757 36.1 | 8.2 33.9 a1 
372 214 9.9 / 443 21.1 9.8 20.9 9.9 
2 16.5 10.8) 319 15.2 10.7 d 10.8 
208 1.9 120 | 277 13.2 11.9 : 5 11.9 
19/9. 12.9) 135 64! 127 | “6 12.8 
S 90 | 5.2 17 | Sr 42] 137 16 13.7 
Seventh. 41 24 140| 43 | 21 14.1 3 14.1 
Eighth. . 21 it 15.7} 35 BY) 5 5 5 
High Sebool -..22.|..-...|..--- = ie eal 3 ia 
Total 
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FEMALES. 
Seventh division. | Eighth division. 
Grade. a) 3 1 & ih 2 /& cc 2 2 a 2 
2/8 |#¢13)| 8 |#e] = 3 2 3 3/2 
Ble lec|eletes| 2 & é # 2 | 8 
= 2 + 
Ale |e |e) aia =] S 4 | 4 le 
= ray (4 | hes 2 
565 | 24.9] 8.1 | 787 | 28.7| 7.9] 1,352| 25.9] 7.9|2,071|29.4] a1 
415 | 18.3) 9.6 | 644 /19.8) 9.6 |* 959/185) 9.6|3,774|19.5| 9.7 
340 | 15.0 | 10.8) 427 | 15.5 | 10.8| 767 | 14.7| 10.8 | 11374 | 15.1! 10.8 
812 | 13.8 | 12.3 | 344) 125) 117) 656/126] 119] 1/141 12.6) 1.9 
244 | 10.8 | 13.0 | 282 | 10.3 | 12.8) 526 | 10.1] 129] ‘s20) 9.0) 12:8 
173 | 7.7] 14.1] 158] 5.8| 13.6] 331! 64] 139| 508) 5.6! 13.8 
121} 54/146] 118} 43/145] 939) £6] 14.6| 393) 35! 1404 
Righth |... 93| 4.1|15.5) 85] 31/153] 178] 3.4] 15.4] 934] 36] 153 
High School sl Peerrel Peeps 198) 3.8) 17.3] 246) 27)! 17.2 
Motalzes«sesesss0 [psi Teast, 206) abe leeees 9/691 (Seon) eS 


At that date there were enrolled in the schools 3,885 boys and 5,206 
girls, or 1,321 more girls than boys. About 46 per cent. of the entire 
colored school population of these two cities are boys. This percen tage 
is about maintained in the enrollment in the first four grades. After 
the fourth grade the disparity in the enrollment of boys increases as the 
grades of schools advance. In the High School for every boy there are 
four girls enrolled. 

The average age of pupils at that time was as follows: 
First grade .....----. .--..- 
Second grade 
Third grade. .-.-..- 
Fourth grade 
Fifth grade 
Sixth grade... 
Seventh grade .. 
Eighth grade..---- 

High School .... Ba peL Cer er DEE ep eRe eRe YEU? 

In many instances circumstances in life are unfavorable to early en- 
trance into the schools, hence the average age for each grade is larger 
than the corresponding legal school age would be expected to indicate. 

The following table shows the entire aud average enrollment of pupils 
and the number of pupils in daily attendance, each with per cent. of in- 
crease and the percentage of attendance based on the average enroll- 
ment, for the last ten years: 


[Normal Schools not inclnded in this table.] 


| | | | 
| Whole | Per cent. | Average | Per cent. | Average Per cent. | Per cent. 


Years. | nomber of in- | number of in- | umber in| “oe in. | of at 
| enrolled. | crease. enrolled. | crease. | joailyiats crease. tenons 
| | } 

} as x 
1877-'78 - 6, 515 9.42 5, 649 16. 69 5, 525 : 
1878-'79 7,731 | 18. 66 6, 285 6, 128 orf one 
1879-'80 8) 061 4.26 6, 573 6, 412 463 97.4 
1880-'81 8,146 1.05, 6, 567 ¢ 843 ee 96.6 
1881-89 _- 8 289 1.75 6, 76: 6, 536 3.05 96.7 
1882'83 8, 710 5.07 7,070 6, 815 4.26 96.2 
1883-84 .- 9, 167 5.24 7, 225, 6, 895, 1.17 95.5 
1884-’85 .- 9,598 4.70 | 7, 689 7, 287 5.68 94.9 
1885_'86 .- 10, 138 5. 62 8,191 7, 156 6.43 4.6 
1886-'87 ..-...- 10, 345 2.04 | 8, 448 | 7,936 237 94.2 
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IODATION. 


‘An idea as to the extent of present accommodation and its of 
; 2c 4 Sc 
sufficient and proper accommodation, may beter 


of 
and the want A ; ee 
ar exh : ey 
gained from the followings tabular exhibit readiqy 
a ee \ 
aq Ser (ia sac = 
sfen\ite 3 eee 
ee eas a =e 
ae Rooms owned | £25 ac 25 3. 
School buildings: or rented. | Ales BF: | 28 $8 
; | 28 | 23 es | S& 
aes | §3 ss | Ss 
Se Sass 
al re ae TE 7 |__| = $3 
Seventh division + | a é 
Sumner --- 10) | Seen | 
Stevens 19 al a 
Miner.-- 3 : we ; 
Twentiet 1 5 I 2 
Garnet . | 2 1 2 9 
‘ormley | Ow i 2 
Chamberlain Owned.- H 5 Ag 2 
Fighth division ; 5 9 
* John F. Coo! | Omni 1 : 8 
Proctor ed. 4 : iF 
Banneker ey eee | B ‘ 
Lincoln 3 . : 
Lorget Mb ceenat| 3 ae 
Randa 9 tase é f 
Rehoboth chap: Renee i ‘ ng : 
‘Anthony Bowen wned Bees 5 
SS abt 2 
Aptal eee eee lis = E 
See oe 165, =—— 
= The remaining eight rented rooms in the Miner Building were used by the Hi = 80 
° 1h Schoo}, _ 


The facts set fo 
interest of proper education, 
are shown 118 rooms 


rth in the above exhibit are such as to 

early and serious consideratioy 

for 165 schools, or 47 schools more than i 
ann 


olicit, in the 
There 
Ooms, 


is intensified by the fact that at least 2 


he scant provision x 
=9 of the 


118 rooms are veTy objectionable in their use for school purpos 

objections exist in their ill conditions ; dampness, insufliciene as The 

f ventilation ; too limited dimensions, and the es light 
* degr 


and means 0 
general inadaptability in construction. ee of 
- Proper sanitary conditions, apart from other weighty consid : 

- siderations, 


strongly favor individual school-room occupancy. In the great 
accommodation, the necessities of the schools have compelled “ah Want of 
ing of these conditions, in many instances, in the use of one © 1gnor. 
two schools. room by 
If the best conditions for the health of pupils be sought, tl 
ment of the last year will indicate the present need of a ee a 
of school rooms, in addition to the existing number now fit fo eo 
occupancy. r healthy 
The new eight-room building, Magruder, on M str F 
teenth and Seventeenth streets Roroawest, aT anal ae Six: 
schools in the Sumner and Miner Buildings; and the one aad: to the 
G street between Third and Fourth streets southeast, to Hn eae oF 
the Lincoln Building. 2 e schools in 
The Garnet Building, wi g a 
the John F. Cook, ee Mipectckes SB er ae Cee a 
55 an excess of 10; 


4 


od 
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and the Randall and Anthony Bowen, with an excess of 9, all aggregat- 
ing 26 schools more than rooms, show, without considering the annual 
increase in the enrollment and the .present use of rented and ill-condi- 
tioned rooms, immediate want of several new buildings for these two 
divisions. 

In consideration of the above facts, and to meet the most pressing 
needs, I would recommend that an eight room building be located at 
some point between Second west and Second east and I and F streets 
north, another at some point between P and R and Fifth and Bighth 
streets northwest, and another at some point between Second and Sixth 
streets, Maryland and Virginia avenues southwest, By the erection of 
a building of special adaptation for the High School, the entire use of the 
Miner Building by schools of lower grade will afford relief in that see- 
tion ot the city. 

The accessibility of accommodation afforded to the school population 
is quite an important factor in its large enrollment in the schools. There 
are fifteen buildings (eleven owned and four rented) occupied by the 
schools of the seventh and eighth Givisions, which embrace the entire 
area of the cities of Washing son and Georgetown. These buildings are 
generally so located as to be fairly accessible to large portions of the 
school population. There are, however, portions of it that do not share 
this convenience. Among the most notable is that very large portion 
residing south of H street between Seventeenth and Twenty-seventh 
streets northwest. I would therefore recommend that an eight-room 
building be located at some eligible point in that section of the city. 


DISCIPLINE, 


There were 110 cases of corporal punishment during the year, or 49 
eases less than in the previous year, The number of suspensions was 
187, or 63 less than in the previous year. The number of pupils dis- 
missed was 4. 

The following tableshows the number of cases of corporal punishment, 
the number of cases of suspension, and the number of cases of dismis- 
sal for each year of the last ten years: 


[Normal School not included in this table. | 


Corporal punish- 
ment. 


Suspension. 


Years. | 


ment of pupils. 


Number of 


nono rene 00 S oo 
red 
S 


# 
& 
S 
ee et 


1886-'87 .. 
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json with other years showing th 
. . . c=) 
of discipline named to each one ii Numbep 
jJs enrolled, a fair idea of ea Dupin, 
as indicated by sucl le st 8 
such essenti andi 
, Ntlals 1 


ady compar 
h narticular 
of the averas umber of PUP 

t schools 


eac 


tardiness during the year. 
The average number of fs 
ollment was ¢ anc 

as 39, or 8] 


561 
Cas 
S es 
es i every 
SS than it 
H 


gained. 

There were 3,345 cases of 
Jess than 10 the previous year. 
one hundred pupils of the average ent 


1835-86. 
PROMOTIONS. 


n the rolls in schools from the fj 
ITSt to 
the 


The num 
on the last day of the school 
Vee 


eighth grade, both inclusive, 
7,197. Of this number, 5,277 pupils were promoted. In ar, w 
cent. of promotions was 72.5; in the senate first fat 
our Srades, 


grades the per 
75.2. 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


jrolled in this school was 276 
OS <(0, or 99 


The whole number of pupils er 
Of this enrollment, 225 wer : 

© femal 
es 


more than in the previous year. 


and 51 males. 
r enrolled was 233, and the aver 
erage numbe 


The average 2 umbe! 


ance 218. The per ; ; ‘ 
per cent. of attendance, based on the Tin 
e 


daily attend 
aver. 


age enrolment, was 93.3. 
In my last report [used the following language with ref 
erence to 
this 


school : 


‘The inconveniences i 
he inconveniences to which many of the pupils in attendar 
nee at thi 
i this sch 
001 a: 
are 


subjected on account of its location are ver, 
: a ry great. It sho 
SNe the present building is also favored by heeet ey locat 
pied by it for schools of lower grades, to meet the wants Cone the rooms nea 
a hat sectio ey 
n of the 


city in respect to accommodation. 
The enrollment in the current school year is so large 
a) s ‘ge as to re i 
quire the use of ¢} 
ne 


entire building, &s 
os a ane the basement rooms (which are poorly ad 
Se et ms une by the Normal Schoo] This 8 a to sehool-roo 
g number as to require not 1 eA agaatg achad 
ing of special con ‘ ot only ample accor peice creer Sek 
£ P struction, with such facilities as tend to in Sree eee Dita 
sure the best : ar 
st results, 


As the facts upon which the above s 

Pensa 5 1a e Statements wer as . 

greater cones ete eae pubes oe eases ae 

Sie aa ee nan fete report was made, from eee Heo ae 

Sian oak oe eh recommend that a buildin. aie 

boundaries of the two divi erected at some point near th ye oe 

Ruste nstanraneee see offering as far as ma a adjacent 

tion. accessibility to the entire DNase cia 
popula- 
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The following-named pupils were graduated June 17, 1887: 
L. B. Alexander, Amaleta Alexander, Medora Allen, Julia M, Alston, Clara G. 
Gieiccola Mary E. Barney, Narcissa E. C. l', Beale, Henry N. Bowles, AnnieD. Brooks, 
Mary Ek. G. Brown, Marie Bowie, Mary E. Clarke, Laura V. Collins, Marie A 
Deitz, Sarah L. G. Dickson, Sarah BE. Dorsey, Emily E. Francis, Emma Y, George, 
Fannie C.’Glascoe, Isabel Kinner, Josephine D. Lewis, Marguerita L. Lucas, 
Fannie Martin, William A. Nichols, Emma L. Pindle, Jesse N. Pierson, Maggie 
B. Saunders, Elizabeth H. Scott, Alice V. Shorter, Sarah E. Smith, Frances A, 
Smith, Mary A. Stewart, Charlotte V. Stewart, Daniel B. T 


hompson, Catharine 
¥. Wall, Mary L. Watson, Enlalia Wheeler, Marie T. Williams, Ida CG. Winslow. 


MINER NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The annual examination for admission to this school w 
6, 1886. At this examination there were 33 can 
ark most recent graduates of the High School. 
est in the examination were admitted to the sch 
September, and on completion of the prescribed 
it June 15, 1887. 

The following is a list of the names of the graduating class: 
Leila L. Amos, Janie I’. Bell, Adeline H, Berry, 


dozo, Lilian B. Cross, Martha B, Fisher, Martha A, Gray, Emma A, Guilbery, 
Williana M. Harris, Hattie L. Hawkins, Fannie B. 8, Johnson, Emma L, Kinner, 


Ellen M. Lynch, Susanna H. Reed, Mamie L, Tancil, Anna E. Thompson, Harriet 
Vy. Tibbs, Lavinia E. Waring, Lilian L, Welsh. 


In accordance with a rule of the Board, which proy 
of said school who have taught not less than one 
dence of their ability to govern and instruct a s 
the diploma of the Miner Normal School was ¢ 
lowing-named graduates : 


as held June 
didates, all of whom 
The 20 Standing high- 
ool at its reopening in 
course graduated from 


Ursuline V. Brooks, Eslanda BR. Car- 


ides that graduates 
year and given evi- 
chool, shall receive it, 
conferred upon the fol- 


Emma Davis, M. Bessie Smith, Lyda BE. Malvan, Jane L. Co 
i cellina L. Brown, Mary M. Syphax, Georgia Brooks, 
Costin, Josephine B. Evans, Mary J. Hill, Alice V. Ashton, Rebecca J. Baldwin, 
Amelia J. Heathman, Nannie T, Jackson, Sarah J, Riddles, Annie V. Smith, Caro- 
line H. Thomas, Martha Liggons, Rosa Johnson, Hattie V. Lee, Josephine E. 


x, Jane E. Thomas, Mar- 
Emily N. Sewall, Cornelia B. 


5 


Walker, Sarah E. Ratcliffe, Eliza C. Davis. 


The relations that have existed between the schools of these two 
divisions and the trustees of the Miner Fund since 187980 were in ful- 
fillment of the notice previously given, as required by the terms of agree- 
ment, terminated at the close of the school year. _During this period 
the school has specially trained for the teacherships of these schools 
136 teachers, of whom 96 are members of the present corps. Through 
this special training there has been given to the teacherships a degree 


of efficiency that Las aided most materially in the gowth and progress 
of the schools. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


In the month of April a school of carpentry, in which to teach the 
use of tools, was organized ina small basement room of the Miner 
Building. The enrollment in this school embraced all the boys in the 
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ected from the eighth, seventh, ang s; 
ber enrolled was 144, The boys eee 
S wer 


into classes of six each. Hach class received weekly one ] 
struction. In this short diversion no unfavorable effect was 10Ur of in_ 
upon the character of the usual work of the school room. : ne 
ness on the part of the boys to avail themselves of the oppo 1e eager. 
such instruction and the earnestness evinced in their prose "unity eyo 
were strong of promise for the future. I am more aera of it 
opinion that the introduction of the industrial feature into Ly of the 
in its practical bearing, but Aton ee 
» 2 TOM the 


High School, and boys sel 


schools. Tbe whole nam grade 


6 formeg 


reej veq 


will not only yield benefit, 
expectancy of opportunity to secure the practical, in the | 
tion of boys in the school. onger reten. 
agerness of provision, instruction of this charae 


From the meé 
necessarily very limited. It is to be hoped, however 
greater provision 0 2 


th es WAS 
f manual training for the boys promised me a the 
g rthecuy 


rent school year, with the establishment of schocls of cookery ¢ 
girls, the feasibility as well as practicalness of instruction aw for 
will be sufficiently developed to insure in the near future a this ] 
this character commensurate with the needs of the masses, OVisior 
Another department should be added in the introduction of s 

Its practicalness admits of no question. Withuse coextensive Sewing, 
household its benefits will be far-reaching. In its less exer the 
teaching force and means, in proportion to the number of Iture for 
braced, it strongly recommends itself. Pupils ¢@ 


the 
ine 
1 of 


m- 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


Three night schools were opened, one at the Sumner, one at th 
F, Cook, and one at the Lineoln Building. To each school = 1e John 
of four teachers, a principal and three assistants to each cor ie Shaan 
In the admissions of pupils preference was given to those ae 
school ages whose circumstances were such as to prevent at the legal 
at the day schools. The number of applicants for Rae tendanee 
largely in excess of the accommodation offered. The Pesce was 
enrolled was 467, and the average nightly attendance 378. ; a ee 
classified from the first to the eighth grade, both inclusive. Suess 
The term of instruction embraced fifty-two evenings or aia 
session lasting 2 hours. Be acer ep CaCl, 
The entire expenditure for these schools was $1,248. The 
capita for instruction, based on the average number earoiiea Sas 
? < =.00, 


TEACHERS. 


The whole number of teachers employ i 
ts ‘a ployed during the year was 18% 
xe ers and 12 males. Of this number 170 were in Foner <a 
e first to the eighth grade, inclusive; 8 in the High School iL ae 
; he 
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nanual training school, 1 in charge of drawing 
me? > 


sic. 
mus! eat 1 
te rs, the benefit ; ; 
‘As in past years, 8 of experience in teachin 


py the retention of most of the teachers of the previ 
D jerships made vacant by resignation and those ae 
of new schools were filled by Pradiees 


and 2 in charge of vocal 
pa 


& Were secured 
OUS year. The 
‘ated by the or. 
of the Normal 


teachers 
ganization 


gchool. ; a 
The substitute service was not on the whole Satisfactory 


. aa of years with regard to this service forcibly The expe. 
rience of YE , orcibly su 

selection of the substitute teacher should be COnederea Grae ea 
moment than that of the regular teacher, The wider fj ae less 
versity of grades in which the substitute ma eld in the di- 


: : y be called to teac 
ip would seem, require Scholastic attainments and ddigeespes Should, 
and general ability which, to insure effective effort, would ae 
f her, i 


he superior, at least the equal of her for 

ae service. The records of the year a ae 0c. 
teachers agatesated 501 days. This aggregate was made by tex e 
ers, Who represented grades of schools from the firstto ee ; ae 
elusive es pies of absence varied from one-half day Ps ‘thitee 

-o days, and the average number of days’ y- 
fe and faa Ys’ absence to the teacher was 

Taking the number of teachers who were absent 
number of pupils to the teacher for the year on tn 
ment, and it may be shown that 3,773 pupils were affected byithis ab 
sence. ‘The degree of affection varied, of course, with the “iagres ve 5 
ness brought by the substitute teacher to the work. Ole Ite 

To maintain efficient condition of the school during the absence of 
the regular teacher too great care and judgment can Hat be eeu 
in the selection of the substitute. And to secure and retain competent 
substitute service, compensation for it must not be disproportionately 
less than that for regular service. ) 


and the average 
€ average enroll- 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


For convenient reference to the more importart statistics, I present 
the following : 


Number of pupils enrolled 
‘Average number of pupils enrolled... -- 
‘Average number of pupils in daily attendance 
Percentage of attendance..----.---------- 
‘Average number of tardinesses per month. 
Number of pupils dismissed --.. 
Number of cases of corporal pa 
Number of teachers employed - ; 
Average salary paid to the teacher -.- 
Average number of pupils to the teacher (estimated on the aver- 


age enrollment) ...------------------- RSet) oa Cece 49 29 48 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) .- $ul.77 $38.62 $12. 51 
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SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

ses as 

| — 
Co 

N 7 ost 
d ‘aati Salary Average aSbeciat 
teachers.| Pid. Sal, tuones 
Daid on ane 

age « 
= ieee __ [Folimeny 

1 | = 
3| "G00 | $1100 : 
1 "400 800 $0.13 
Pies 400 19 
ea 


Supervision. 


Superintendent ---------- 7-7 = De hea eccwersacinnwesctncncs 
S++ $2,250 
re 00 


Supervising principals, two, each $2,000... 

Clerk to superintendent------ SBE LOCe ON 4, 000, 00 

Messenger to goporintendentlenseeet eects ery ia 800. 00 
cea 200, 00 


‘Total cost of supervision 
the average enrollment) -...---.... 


Average cost (estimated on 


CONCLUSION. 


sing are the needs of accommodation for the eo] 
olor 


of Washington and Georgetown, that I can pn : ed 
: Of too 


call your attention to it. Records of the eur 
rollment of more than 500 pupils in be 
the corresponding period of last year. Of the 10,065 a 
enrolled at that date, 9,711, embracing those in the schools feat te 
1e 


So very pres 
school population 
often nor earnestly 
year show, October 31, an en 
of that for 


rent 
SS 


first to the eighth grade inclusive, were accommodated in only 1° 
rooms: More than 5,000 pupils are accommodated in 43 rooms a ne 
very limited accommodation necessitates in many instances a rede ae 
of school session, in the use of one room by two schools, to an eis 
very adverse to the progress of the pupils. The 16 additional ro xtent 
the Giddings and Magruder buildings will give some relief to Gages in 
tions in which they are located. ROUSEC: 
: In‘addition to the absolute want of accommodation, much of that 
in use is perniciously educating in its character, as well as exe F Cee 
objectionable in its opposition to all laws of health. MConEly 
G. F. T. Coox, 
Superintendent. 


9) 


